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The Land 


Between the Rivers 





Southern Mesopotamia is the land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Mesopotamia means 
“between rivers.” This land was actually created by 
the rivers themselves. 

Thousands of years ago, the Persian Gulf ex- 
tended far inland. Mesopotamia was a great marsh 
through which the waters of the two rivers made 
their way to the sea. But over the years the streams 
carried down soil from the mountains and hills 
in the north. As more and more soil was deposited 
in the flat plains of Mesopotamia, the great marsh 
began to shrink, and dry land appeared. 

The land of Mesopotamia contains few minerals, 
little wood, and almost no stone. In summer, dry 
winds blow over the miles of plains. They fill the 
air with choking dust. A blazing sun scorches every 
living thing. During the winter a sudden downpour 
may turn the sand to mud. But before long the land 
is dry once more. 

In the spring, the snows that have fallen in the 
northern mountain ranges begin to melt. The 
waters swell the Tigris and Euphrates until they 
overflow their banks. All the land around is 
flooded. The waters leave deposits of rich, coarse 
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soil. The nearby marshes are filled with reeds, fish, 
and waterfowl. The plants around the marshes 
grow green with new life. 

With the coming of summer, bleakness returns. 
The rivers return to their normal level. The waters 
drain off the land. The dry desert remains. 

The land of Mesopotamia is a flat land, but here 
and there mounds of dirt rise from the glen These 
mounds are called tells. 

The tells were formed by the remains of col- 
lapsed houses. Most of the buildings of ancient 
Mesopotamia were built of mud brick. A mud 
house lasted about 75 years on the average, until 





Why do you think archeologists excavate 
tells? 


This village is like the villages that the 
Ubaidians built. Why do you think they 
built their houses of reeds and mud? 


rain and natural use finally wore it down. The earth 
was smoothed over, and new houses were built on 
the top of the old houses. Over the centuries, the 
mounds—or tells—appeared. Archeologists have 
dug into these mounds to find out much of what 
we know about the people of ancient Mesopotamia. 


The Ubaidians 


About 50 years ago a group of archeologists began 
digging into a small mound at Tell al’Ubaid. Pre- 
served under tons of sand, they found the remains 
of huts made of reeds, which were held together 
with mud and cow dung. In the ruins of the huts 
were hundreds of pieces of hand-made pottery. 
Some were painted with designs. Some were 
painted a single color. 

The commonest stone implement found was the 
hoe. Polished stone adzes and cutting tools with 
thin arched blades were also found. There were 
saw-toothed flints and sickles of hard-baked clay. 
There were stone hand mills for grinding grain. 

Fishhooks were found, along with net-sinkers 
and harpoons. There was a model of a canoe- 
shaped boat in the ruins of one hut. Weights that 
seemed to be parts of looms were also found, along 
with the remains of spindles. 

Human skeletons were also found. Beside them 
were food, personal ornaments, tools, and pottery. 
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Why do you think pottery was buried with 
this person? 


There were clay figures that seemed to be small 
statues of goddesses. From all of these things 
archeologists have put together a picture of the way 
of life of a people of 6,000 years ago. They call 
these people the Ubaidians. 

The Ubaidians lived in huts made of reeds plas- 
tered together with mud. These huts did not last 
long. When one fell down, another was built on 
top of it. 

The Ubaidians fished in the marshes. They used 
boats made of reeds. They moved these boats by 
thrusting a long pole to the bottom of the marsh, 
and pushing the boat away from it. 

The Ubaidians raised grain in the rich soil de- 
posited by the overflowing rivers. They ground the 
grain into flour and made bread. 

They raised cattle, sheep, and pigs. Their animals 
provided them with meat. Their cattle also pro- 
vided them with milk and were used as work ani- 
mals. Their sheep provided them with wool which 
was spun into thread and woven into cloth. 

The Ubaidians made pottery and sometimes 
painted designs on them. The pottery was used for 
cooking and storing food. 

The Ubaidians believed in some kind of god. 
And they believed in a life after death. 





Digging up a City 





A few miles from Tell al’/Ubaid, archeologists found 
a large group of tells. This was the site of Ur. Dur- 
ing the Third Millennium s.c.—between 2,000 and 
3,000 p.c.—Ur was one of the great cities of south- 
ern Mesopotamia. The land was called Sumer, and 
the people who lived there Sumerians. 

One group of archeologists spent several months 
each year for 12 years digging at the site of Ur. In 
their digging, they uncovered two huge cemeteries. 
One was for royalty, and the other for common 
people. The archeologists dug up over 2,000 graves. 

The grave of a commoner was a hole in the earth, 
measuring four feet by five feet. The body was on 
its side, almost as if in sleep. The hands were 
brought up in front of the face, holding a drinking 
bowl of clay, copper, or stone. Weapons, tools, and 
pottery were found near the body. 

The royal graves were rooms made of stone or 
brick. In a passageway leading to one king’s grave, 
archeologists found skeletons of six soldiers with 
copper helmets on their heads and spears lying at 
their sides. All their skulls were broken. Just be- 
hind them were the remains of two wooden four- 
wheeled carts with the skeletons of three oxen 
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The drawing on the left shows men, 
women, and animals, with their equip- 
ment. Archeologists found all of these 
at the door of a king's burial chamber 
when they excavated a royal grave. The 
diagram on the right shows the positions 
in which the remains were found. 


Entrance, @y” 
to Grave 





harnessed to each. The drivers’ bones lay in the 
carts. Against one wall, near the entrance to the 
tomb itself, lay the bodies of nine women wearing 
headdresses and other jewelry of gold and lapis 
lazuli. 

It appears that when a royal person died, he or 
she was accompanied to the grave by all the mem- 
bers of the court. Archeologists cannot say how 
these people died. Their bones are too crushed and 
decayed to show the cause of death. But the gen- 
eral position of their bodies gives some clue. 

The delicate headdresses of the women were 
always in good order, undisturbed except by the 
pressure of the earth. This would be impossible 
if the wearers had been knocked on the head or 
had fallen to the ground after being killed. 

It is unlikely that the people were killed outside 
the grave and carried down. The animals must have 
been alive when they pulled the chariots down the 
ramp. And the drivers had to be alive to direct 
them. | 

They were probably dead when the earth was 
thrown in upon them. For the bodies were always 
lined up in an orderly fashion, and there was no 
sign of a struggle. 


All of these are articles found in the royal 
grave—jewelry of semi-precious stones, 
a gold helmet, and a silver boat model. 


* U, 10866. 





The body of the king must have been carried off 
by grave robbers. The tomb was nearly empty. 
Only two model boats, one of copper and one of 
silver, remained to show the wealth of the tomb. 

The tomb of the king’s wife had not been 
touched by the grave robbers. The body of the 
queen was almost hidden by a mass of beads of 
gold, silver, lapis lazuli, carnelian, and agate. These 
beads hung in long strings from a collar and formed 
a kind of cloak reaching to her waist. Against her 
right arm were three long gold pins with lapis 
heads. There were gold charms in the form of 
fishes and animals. 





x 
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Archeologists have learned much of what 
we know about the Sumerians from the 
“Standard of Ur.’ This is the peace 
panel. At the top the king is with his 
court. The other figures are carrying 
goods and leading animals 
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In the largest of all the stone tombs, archeologists 
uncovered two panels of a mosaic in lapis lazuli 
and shell. The wooden background had disinte- 
grated. The tiny pieces of inlay had kept their posi- 
tions, but they were loose. Falling stones had bent 
and twisted the panels, and the pieces of inlay had 
sunk into the ground as the wood decayed. The 
men removed the pieces a square inch at a time. 
Each section was waxed as soon as it was cleared 
of dirt. All the pieces were then placed on waxed 
cloth. The cloth was placed on glass, and then the 
glass was warmed until the wax melted. The pieces 


were pushed together and what appeared was the 
“Standard of Ur.” 


The Buildings of Ur 


In the city itself, the archeologists uncovered nar- 
row, winding streets lined with the remains of brick 
houses. Each house was built around a central 
courtyard. The rooms of the house opened onto the 
courtyard. Most of the houses were very much 
alike. But some seemed to have a special purpose. 
The archeologists gave names to the streets and 
numbers to the houses so they could keep track of 
the buildings that they found especially interesting. 

At Number 1 Broad Street, some of the doorways 
from the rooms of the house to the courtyard had 








el grate ho tendar been bricked up. A new doorway, opening directly 
of Ur.’” Some soldiers are riding on their ry mechs oe Wee oh 
war chariots. Some are leading prisoners to the street, ha een made in one wall of the 
to the king. And others are shown in courtyard. Almost 2,000 clay tablets containing 
their line of march. Sumerian writing were found in the building. Some 

of them contained school exercises. Some had 


religious texts. Some dealt with history , and some 


North 
Harbor 








In what ways do you think Ur was well 
protected from attack by invaders? 
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Streets and Houses of Ur 
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Archeologists gave names and numbers 
to some of the streets and houses they 
excavated at Ur. 
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contained math problems and multiplication tables. 

In the house at Number 1 Old Street, the door- 
ways on one side of the courtyard were bricked up. 
The rooms there became part of the house next 
door. Tablets found in the house showed that it 
belonged to a merchant who traded in copper. 

The house at Number 3 Store Street had brick 
bins below the floors of most of its rooms. Grain 
was found sticking to the plastered walls of the 
bins. 

Most of the rooms at Number 1 Baker’s Square 
contained furnaces. Miniature metalworking tools 








At the left is a cylinder of clay with a pic- 
ture carved on it. At the right is the ‘‘sig- 
nature’ that the cylinder makes when it 
is rolled over wet clay. Many Sumerians 
used the cylinder seal in place of a signed 
name. 


This picture shows the ziggurat after it 
was restored. 


were found in the owner’s grave under the houses. 

At Number 14 Paternoster Row, the rooms on 
one side of the court were bricked off. A wide win- 
dow was opened onto the street, with a brick 
counter inside it. Most of one room was taken up 
by a brick stove. On the top of the stove were 
troughs for charcoal containers on which the cook- 
ing was done. Next to the stove was a round bread 
oven. 

At Number 11 Paternoster Row, some rooms on 
the ground floor had been used as stables. Others 
had been used for guests. The walls of the building 
were very thick, suggesting that it might have been 
three stories high. 

One of the mounds at Ur was extremely high. 
Archeologists dug into it and found that it con- 
tained a ziggurat, a huge temple with three levels. 
Hidden in the brickwork they found cylinders of 
baked clay with inscriptions telling the history of 
the building. When the ziggurat was fully uncov- 
ered, archeologists found that it was 200 feet by 
150 feet at the base. The bricks of the ziggurat had 
on them the name and title of Ur-Nammu, a Sume- 
rian king of the late Third Millenium .,.c. 
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The stone pillar telling of the activities of 
Ur-Nammu was found in broken pieces. 
Only parts of it could be put together. 
The top two levels show the king re- 
ceiving his power from the gods. From 
the writing on the pillar, archeologists 
can tell that the rest of the stone prob- 
ably showed people building the ziggurat 
and irrigation canals 
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Broken pieces of stone were found scattered 
among the ruins of the ziggurat. When all the 
pieces were put together, they formed a pillar. It 
was covered with carvings and writing which told 
about the activities of Ur-Nammu. 

Included on the pillar is a list of canals in the 
area of Ur built by Ur-Nammu. The text explains 
that Ur-Nammu was responsible for having the 
actual work of digging the canals done, but that it 
was the gods who granted the blessed gift of water 
and brought fertility to the land. 

A clay foundation stone found by the arche- 
ologists in the same area reads: 


For Nanna, his king, Ur-Nammu, the mighty man, King 
of Ur, King of Sumer and Akkad, who built the temple of 
Nanna... he saved the vegetables in the garden plot. 








Life in Ur 
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In the late Third Millennium s.c., when Ur-Nammu 
was king, Ur was a city surrounded by a system of 
irrigation canals and ditches. These watered the 
fields worked by the farmers of Ur. During the 
summer the fields were green with ripening barley 
and other grains. 

The farmer was guided in his work by a set of 
written instructions which the Sumerians had put 
together. It told him what work to do during the 
entire year—from the overflowing of the rivers, 
through the dry period, and to the next flooding—in 
order to raise his crops. 

The farmer had to be careful that the waters did 
not rise too high over the fields. When the waters 
went down, he let oxen loose in the fields to crush 
the wet ground and stamp out the weeds. 

The fields were plowed twice, smoothed and 
raked, and then the ground was beaten. Plowing 
and sowing were done at the same time. The plow 
made the furrow into which the seeds were de- 
posited. The seeds came out of a container through 
a narrow funnel and down to the furrow. 

When the first sprouts appeared the farmer 
prayed to the goddess Ninkilim to protect his crops 
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At the market Sumerians could find many 
of the goods they wanted. They would 
often bring wool or fish with which to 
trade. 
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from field mice. The farmer had to spend some 
time scaring birds away and keeping the crops 
watered. 

At just the right time he began to harvest his 
crops. After they were harvested, threshing took 
place. In order to accomplish this, oxen were put 
to work again. They trampled mounds of grain for 
five days. The oxen were well fed so that they did 
not eat what had been harvested. After the thresh- 
ing, the farmer separated the grain from the straw 
and dirt. 

All of these steps were followed very closely, 
because the farmer believed he had received these 
instructions from the gods. At the end of each day 
the farmer and his workers walked back to their 
homes in the city. 


In the City 


Most of the streets in Ur were narrow and winding. 
But there were a few broad, straight streets where 
a citizen and his family could walk and enjoy the 
sights of the city. There was a public square where 
they might watch a wrestling match, play games 
of chance, or hear recitations by professional story- 


_ tellers. At Number 11 Paternoster Row there was 


an inn where a citizen could stop for a drink and 


Archeologists have established that each 
tagged layer was built in a different time 
in the history of Mesopotamia. 





visit with his friends, and where a traveler could 
find a room for the night. 

Leading off Paternoster Row was a narrow street 
that served as a market. The booths set up on each 
side of the street were shielded from the blazing 
sun by awnings. In the market, the city dwellers 
could choose their daily groceries from a wide 
variety of foods—fresh and dried fish, mutton, pork, 
and duck, beans, cucumbers, and onions, dates, 
apples, and other fruits, cheese and spices. They 
could trade for pots, woolen clothing, and other 
local products. Also displayed were imported items 
such as ivory combs from India and carnelian beads 
from Persia. The restaurant at Number 14 Pater- 
noster Row often provided meals for the people of 
Ur. A farmer or a fisherman might stop to pick up 
a hoe or a fishing spear from the metalworking 
shop at Number 1 Baker’s Square. Another citizen 
might drop by the grain merchant’s house at Num- 
ber 3 Store Street. 

Going home, the Sumerian might turn into a 
winding lane, or perhaps a blind alley that led to 
a house in the middle of a block. The streets were 
unpaved, dusty in dry weather and muddy in wet. 
Most were so narrow that no wheeled traffic could 
go down them. Everything had to be carried by 
men or animals. At street corners the buildings 
were carefully rounded so that passersby would not 
cut themselves on sharp bricks. 

Garbage was simply thrown into the streets. 
There were no garbage collectors, so it was left 
there to be walked on. As a result, the level of the 
streets kept rising. And as the streets rose, wind 
and rain sent streams of filth into the houses. 
Owners solved the problem temporarily by build- 
ing raised brick thresholds. But in time another 
one was needed, and another, and another. After 
many years the threshold would become so high 
that it was impossible to enter the houses. Then 
the owners would have to tear down the ground- 
floor rooms and rebuild on them, laying the new 
floor flush with or just above the level of the exist- 
ing street. 
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These drawings of houses are based on 
ruins found at Ur. 
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At Home 


Most of the houses in Ur were constructed in the 
same manner. On the ground floor no house win- 
dows opened on the street. The houses were shut 
off from the streets by continuous walls, blank 
except for the doorways. They were built around a 
central courtyard. The rooms opened onto the 
courtyard. The front doorway was small, and led 
to a brick lobby with a drain in one corner. A jar of 
water was placed next to the drain so that a person 
could wash the dust of the street from his feet. The 
doorway, leading into the courtyard from the lobby, 
was in a side wall so there was no view of the court- 
yard from the street. 

The courtyard itself was paved with brick and 
had a drain in the center for rainwater. Sometimes 
the drain might be surrounded with flower pots. 
In one corner of the courtyard stood a couple of 
huge clay pots which held the day’s water supply, 
brought from the public wells. 

The rooms around the courtyard always included 
a guest room. In the daytime, a rug was laid down 
for guests to sit on. At night, mattresses could’ be 
laid across the floor of this room for guests to sleep 
in a row. 


This dairy scene was a band of sculpture 
that was part of a decoration on a small 
temple of a cow goddess. The first man 
at the left is putting his arm into a large 
jar to get out the last of the milk. The two 
men in the middle are pouring the milk 
through a strainer and then into a Jar at 
the bottom. The next man is churning 
cream into butter. In the center of the 
scene are the gates to a cow yard. To the 
right of the gates, Sumerians are busy 
milking cows. 


One doorway led to the household lavatory. This 
was a small room with a paved floor and a latrine 
opening. There was a kitchen with two fireplaces. 
There was a room used for the slaves’ sleeping 
quarters, with low brick benches which served as 
beds. There might be a general working and storage 
room with cooking utensils, pots, and hand mills 
for grinding grain. There might also be a small 
chapel where the household god was worshipped. 

Another doorway led to a stairway, which led to 
the second floor. There may have been windows 
covered with reed shutters on this floor. The sec- 
ond-floor rooms served as living quarters and 
sleeping rooms for the family. 


At Work 


Craftsmen filled the streets of Ur with the noise of 
their work. There were carpenters making furni- 
ture and boats and carts. Since there was not much 
wood in Sumer, often old furniture was rebuilt to 
fit the latest styles. There were leatherworkers mak- 
ing harnesses, saddles, shoes, and sandals. 

There were weavers and spinners, mostly women. 
They were kept very busy. Huge flocks of sheep 
were raised by the local herders, and thousands of 
tons of wool were used every year in Ur. 

There were potters making vessels for cooking 
and storage and vases for decoration. There were 
metalworkers making tools for fishermen, farmers, 
and builders. 
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At the left is a model of a Sumerian cart 
that was probably used to bring goods 
into Ur. At the right is a drawing of the 
kind of rowboat that was used to trans- 
port goods on a river. The boat was 
shaped like a tub and made of reeds 
covered with skins. 
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Some of the workmen of Ur needed materials 
from a great distance away. These materials were 
supplied by the merchants. Goods were brought 
into Ur in carts, on the backs of donkeys, in river- 
boats, and in sailing vessels. 

In the home of one merchant, a tablet was found 
which told about a ship that had come up the canal 
from the Persian Gulf to leave its cargo on the 
wharves of Ur. Gold, copper ore, hardwoods, ivory, 
pearls, and precious stones were unloaded. The 
merchant sold these to the craftsmen and factory 
owners to be reworked into statues, cups, jewelry, 
tools, and furniture. His trading activities included 
donkey caravans traveling across the Syrian Desert 
to the Mediterranean Coast, through the Zagros 
Mountains into Persia, and as far north as Armenia. 
The boats that brought him goods traveled as far 
as India. Other boats crossed the Arabian Sea to 
trade in East Africa. The local farmers and herds- 
men sold the merchant grain and wool which he, 
in turn, sold or exchanged for the imported luxury 
items so much in demand in Ur. 

The copper merchant who lived at Number 1 
Old Street had agents in many towns. His private 
tablets showed that he had all sorts of side activities. 
He bought and sold real estate. He was a money- 
lender for high interest rates. He dealt in second- 





This graph shows that the writing of the 
Sumerians started with small pictures 
and then developed into a kind of writing 
called cuneiform. 
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hand clothing. Then he began to have financial 
problems. Finally things got so bad that the mer- 
chant had to sell part of his house to his next-door 
neighbor. 

Medicine was practiced in Ur. The Sumerian 
physician had knowledge of the medicinal value of 
certain plants and minerals. If a man of Ur was 
sick, he might receive the following prescription 
from his doctor: 





AG 


Pour water over the dried and pulverized hair of the 
inner lining of a cow, branches of the thorn plant, the star 
plant, the roots of the sea tree, dried figs, and salt. Heat 
and wash with this liquid. After washing with the liquid, 
cover with the ashes of rushes. 


The Sumerian doctor also practiced surgery. A 
portion of the skull might be removed to relieve 
pressure on the brain. Infected eyes were also 
operated on. 

There were many scribes in Ur. They were 
skilled writers of cuneiform. Some of them worked 
in the temple and the palace keeping records. 
Others were in business for themselves, working 
for anyone who needed secretarial help. Still others 
had the job of teaching boys and young men “the 
art of the scribe.” 
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These remains of a Sumerian classroom 
show the benches students probably sat 
on, and the round containers where they 
kept their study tablets. 
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At School 


Igmil-Sin was a scribe. But he was known as the 
“school father.” His job was to train scribes to 
work in the temple and in the palace. He had re- 
modeled his house at Number 1 Broad Street and 
turned the courtyard into a schoolroom. 

Igmil-Sin required his students to copy and 
memorize groups of words and phrases until they 
could duplicate them with ease. Among the things 
they copied were the names of trees, plants, ani- 
mals, and minerals, as well as the names of coun- 
tries, cities, and villages. They copied long poems 
that told of the deeds of Sumerian gods and heroes. 
They also studied hymns to gods and kings, stories 
of the destruction of Sumerian cities, and proverbs, - 
fables, and essays. 

Igmil-Sin had assistants who wrote new tablets 
for students to copy, examined their copies, and 
heard them recite their studies from memory. There 
were other assistants in charge of attendance and 
discipline. 


The writing of the Sumerians was made 
by pressing a wedge-shaped stylus into 
wet Clay. 


A tablet reveals the life of a student in Sumer. 
The student says: 


| recited my tablet, ate my lunch, prepared my new tab- 
let, wrote it, finished it; then they assigned me my oral 
work. In the afternoon, they assigned me my written work. 
When school was dismissed, | went home, entered the 
house, and found my father sitting there. | told my father of 
my written work, then recited my tablet to him. My father 
was delighted. 


The next day was not so good for the student. 
He talked at school and was whipped for it. He 
stood up when he should have been sitting, and he 
was whipped again. He walked out of the gate 
without permission and was whipped again. Worst 
of all, the teacher said to him, “Your hand copy is 
not satisfactory,” and whipped him for that. 

The boy asked his father to invite the teacher 
to dinner and give him presents. The father did so. 
The teacher was brought from school, given the 
seat of honor, and served by the schoolboy. The 
father wined and dined the teacher, dressed him 
in a new garment, gave him a gift, and put a ring 
on his hand. 

The teacher was pleased with this treatment and 
said to the young scribe, ““Young man, because you 
did not neglect my word, may you reach the pin- 
nacle of the scribal art. Of your brothers, may you 
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be the leader. Of your friends, may you be their 
chief. May you rank the highest of the schoolboys. 
You have carried out well the school’s activities. 
You have become a man of learning.” 

All of the students in Igmil-Sin’s school were 
boys. Their fathers were governors, ambassadors, 
temple administrators, military officers, sea cap- 
tains, tax officials, priests, managers, accountants, 
and scribes. The school day lasted from sunrise 
until sunset. The students attended school from 
early youth until they were young men. Then they 
were scribes—ready to follow the professions of 
their fathers or to serve the king or in the temple. 


Living and Working Together 


Children in Ur were expected to obey their teachers 
and family. They were constantly told: 


“Pay heed to the word of thy mother as to the word of 
thy god.” 

“Honor thy older brother.” 

“Pay heed to the word of thy older brother as to the 
word of thy father.” 

“Anger not the heart of thy older sister.” 


Children were under the complete authority of 
their parents. They could be disowned and even 
sold into slavery. But this happened only when the 
family was suffering from famine or drought. 

Though women could be in business and be wit- 
nesses in court, their husbands had control over 
them. If a woman had no children, her husband 
could easily divorce her and take a second wife. 

There were other authorities outside the family. 
The farmer directed the field workers. He always 
had a whip ready to keep lazy men working hard 
in the fields. The business head of the temple made 
sure the temple workers did their jobs well. 

Then there was the king. He got reports from 
officials who controlled towns in Sumer and gave 
them instructions. The king might also order sol- 
diers to drive out tribes of nomads who invaded 
the land, and they had to obey him. 


Offerings were brought to the courtyard 
of the ziggurat by the Sumerians. 


The king had to report to Nanna, the god of the 
city, on the welfare of Sumer. And finally, the 
Sumerians believed that Nanna reported to Anu, 
the leader of all the gods. 


At the Temple 


The highest building in Ur was the ziggurat. It was 
built with terraces. The top terrace, which was the 
third, was a shrine to Nanna, the moon god. The 
Sumerians believed Nanna lived in a statue in the 
temple. He also had rooms in the temple. 

All the people of Ur, from the king to the 
workers in the fields, believed that their lives de- 
pended on Nanna. They believed that Nanna pro- 
tected them from enemy attack. Nanna was 
considered to be the real ruler of Ur and owner of 
all the land. But in practice, Ur-Nammu and his 
court owned some land which was given out to 
farmers who worked the land in return for a share 
of the crops produced. Private citizens owned the 
rest of the land, but they gave a share of their in- 
come each year to the temple. 

There were offices in the temple for those who 
worked for the god. The spiritual head of the 
temple was in charge of the priests. The priests 
performed the sacred ceremonies in honor of the 
god. The business head of the temple saw to it that 
the temple buildings and finances were in good 
order. He made sure the temple workers carried 
out their jobs. 
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Priests climbed 100 steps of the ziggurat 
to the shrine of Nanna during their New 
Year's Day celebration. 
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In the great courtyard below the ziggurat the 
people brought their cattle, sheep, goats, sacks of 
barley, rounds of cheese, pots of butter, and bales 
of wool to offer to the god. All were checked and 
weighed. The scribes gave each person a receipt 
made out on a clay tablet and filed a copy in the 
temple offices. Porters carried the goods to the 
storerooms of the courtyard. 

New Year’s Day was the most important holi- 
day of the Sumerian year. It was celebrated in the 
spring, at the time when the rivers were in full 
flood. At dawn those privileged to take part in the 
celebration climbed the steps to the top of the 
ziggurat. Chanting began as the priests prepared to 
sacrifice to the gods, asking for renewed fertility 
of the earth. Each priest came with an offering, 
carrying pottery filled with barley or wheat or lead- 
ing an animal for sacrifice. As the chanting grew 
louder, the people bowed down in reverence, and 
smoke from the sacrifices filled the sky. The New 
Year had begun. 

The Sumerians believed that the universe was 
controlled by a group of gods. These gods were in 


charge of all natural forces. Anu was the father of 
the gods and in charge of the whole universe. 


What Anu has ordered comes true. 

The commands of prince and king are but 

What Anu has ordered and that with which Anu is in 
agreement. 

Oh, Anu, thy great command takes precedence. 

Who could say no to it? 


Anu lived in the sky and sent the rain to earth. 

Enlil, another leading god, was in charge of the 
air between heaven and earth. He lived on earth 
and made the pickaxe and the plow for the Sume- 
rians. 

Enki was the god of wisdom and the defender of 
men among the gods. He filled the Tigris with fresh 
water. He created the marshlands and supplied 
them with fish. 

The Sumerians believed that man was put on 
earth to serve the gods. When man died, his spirit 
descended to a dark, dreary world. Life after death 
was a reflection of what it had been on earth. The 
dead were separated into classes just like the living. 
The highest seats were given to dead kings and 
priests. Even in the lower world both men and gods 
needed food, clothing, weapons, and vessels. And 
there were jobs that had to be done. 

The great temple area did not contain all the 
places of worship in Ur. There were many smaller 
temples throughout the city. And many people had 
small shrines in their homes where they wor- 
shipped their personal gods. They believed a man’s 
personal god took a special interest in his family. 
It was to the personal god that a man owed his 
success in life. The Sumerian word for success 
means “acquired a god.” 


At the Palace 


A tablet tells how Anu and Enlil appointed the 
moon god Nanna as king of Ur. Nanna chose Ur- 
Nammu as his earthly representative to rule over 
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The foot soldiers and the troops on char- 
\| iots waged war at the command of the 
king. 





Sumer and Ur. Like everyone else in Ur, the King 
Ur-Nammu served Nanna. 

It was believed that the commands of Ur- 
Nammu, as king, were told to him by the gods. His 
words, like those of the gods, could not be changed. 
Everyone obeyed him without question. 

When Ur-Nammu became king, his first acts 
were concerned with the safety of Ur. He had to 
fight a battle with the neighboring city of Lagash, 
which was trying to take over Ur’s territory. He 
defeated Lagash and killed its ruler. Then, with the 
help of Nanna, he took back all the land that had 
belonged to Ur. He also began the building of a 
great wall around the city to protect it from attack. 

Often kings in Sumer came to power as a result 
of wars. War was common between the cities of 
Sumer. It usually came as a result of a city’s desire 
to be supreme ruler of all of Sumer. The people of 
each city felt that they had as good a claim to rule 
as anyone else. If a strong leader wanted to revolt 
against the authority of the ruling city, he could 
count on the support of his people. 

The struggles between the cities grew more 
violent. Attacks from the people to the east and 
north of Sumer also increased. Military leadership 
became necessary for each city. The king, or “big 
man” as the Sumerians called him, came into being. 
At first he was chosen by the people as a war chief. 
Then the strong kings began to keep power even 
in time of peace. This is how Ur-Nammu became 
king of Sumer. Finally kingship began to be passed 
on from father to son. 

The Sumerians looked with fear and pity on a 
people with no leader: 


“Soldiers without a king are sheep without their shep- 
herd.” 

“Workmen without a foreman are waters without a canal 
inspector.” 


The Sumerians’ chief weapon of war was the 
chariot, backed up by heavily-armed foot soldiers. 
The soldiers were well organized and had good 





At the left the king is seated on his throne 
while a member of his court speaks with 
him. 





leadership. Both of these along with the use of 
superior military weapons and clever battle tactics 
brought victory in war. The army, the officers, and 
those who produced the materials to keep the army 
going were all a part of the king’s household. 

When Ur-Nammu had made certain the city was 
safe, he turned to the problems existing in Ur it- 
self. He removed government officials who had 
been stealing. He established honest and unchange- 
able weights and measures. He gave protection to 
those who needed it. One tablet says that he saw to 
it that the “orphan did not fall prey to the wealthy, 
the widow did not fall prey to the powerful, and the 
man of one shekel did not fall prey to the man of 
sixty shekels.” 

Some of Ur-Nammu’s laws were found on an- 
other tablet. Much of the tablet was destroyed, and 
only the contents of a few laws could be restored. 
Here is one of them: 


If a man has cut off with a... instrument the nose of 
another man, he shall pay two-thirds of a mina of silver. 


The courts of Ur-Nammu’s day usually consisted 
of three or four judges. There were temple adminis- 
trators, merchants, messengers, scribes, inspectors, 
city elders, and the local rulers of each city. There 
was a court clerk who prepared cases for court and 
saw to it that the proper procedure was followed 
during trials. 

Ur-Nammu began his working day soon after 
sunrise to take advantage of the cool morning 
hours. He sat on a raised platform surrounded by 
officials and members of his guard. He received 
ambassadors from other courts who wanted trade 
agreements and military aid. They usually brought 
him gifts from their kings. 

During most of the day Ur-Nammu took care of 
the affairs of his kingdom. He received reports from 
officials who controlled the towns of Sumer and 
gave them instructions. If there was a drought in 
one section of the country, he arranged for the 
flocks to graze somewhere else. If a tribe of nomads 
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This harp found crushed in the ground 
was restored by archeologists 
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invaded an area, he sent troops to run them out. 
He received reports on the progress of the build- 
ing of the city wall and of new canals. He judged 
law cases that were too serious to be handled by 
any local judge. 

Each day Ur-Nammu visited the temple to re- 
port to Nanna. He offered sacrifices to be sure of 
the god’s continuing protection. Sometimes he took 
charge at special ceremonies such as the dedication 
of a site for a new temple. 

At mealtimes Ur-Nammu entertained nobles 
and foreign visitors. Dancers performed. Female 
slaves played such musical intruments as harps, 
lyres, and reed pipes. Poets and minstrels often 
recited or sang their works. 


The Death of a King 


Ur grew and prospered in the days of Ur-Nammu. 
Then he died on the battlefield. His body was re- 
turned to Ur and placed in the palace. The women 
of the palace wailed for him. Members of his fam- 
ily and the people of Ur mourned him. 

According to legend, he was buried and rode to 
the lower world in a chariot. There he presented 
gifts to seven gods. He gave slaughtered oxen and 
sheep to the important dead, and presented weap- 
ons, leather bags, vessels, garments, ornaments, and 
jewels to other dead kings of Sumer. He received 
his assigned place and was put in charge of some 
of the other dead people. 

After Ur-Nammu arrived in the lower world, he 
heard the wails of his wife and the people of Sumer. 
He thought of the walls of Ur which he had left 
unfinished. He remembered the newly built palace 
he had left unpurified. He thought of his wife and 
the son he could no longer bounce on his knee. All 
these brought tears to his eyes. He cried long and 
bitterly. He had served the gods well, and they had 
failed him in his time of need. Now he was dead, 
and his wife and friends were grieving. 

Four kings of Ur ruled Sumer after Ur-Nammu. 
About 2,000 s.c., a wave of invaders from the east- 








Small statues of a woman ina tunic and 
a bearded man show how Sumerians 
pictured themselves. The wide eyes 
might indicate their fear of the forces 
of nature. 





ern mountains swept down on Ur and attacked and 
destroyed the city. This defeat of Ur brought an 
end to the power of Sumer. 


Enlil called the storm. 

The people mourn. 

Good winds he took away from Sumer. 

The people mourn. 

He summoned evil winds. 

The people mourn. 

He called the storm that will annihilate 
the land. 

The people mourn. 

The blinding hurricane howling across the skies, 

The tempest which, relentless as a floodwave, 

Beats down upon, devours the city’s ships, 

All these he gathered at the base of heaven. 

The people mourn. 

And lit on either flank of furious winds 

The searing heat of the desert. 

Like flaming heat of noon this fire scorched. 

The storm ordered by Enlil in hate, the storm 
which wears away the country 

Covered Ur like a cloth, enveloped it like a 
linen sheet. 

On that day did the storm leave the city: 
that city was a ruin. 

O father Nanna, that town was left a ruin. 

The people mourn. 

Dead men, not clay vessels 

Covered the approaches. 

The walls were gaping, 

The high gates, the roads, 

Were piled with dead. 

In the wide streets, where feasting crowds 
would gather, 

Scattered they lay. 

In all the roadways bodies lay. 

In open fields that used to fill with dancers, 

They lay in heaps. 

The country’s blood now filled its holes, 
like metal in a mould. 

Bodies dissolved—like fat left in the sun. 
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The Life 
of the Bedouin 





Sands spread in every direction. There is little rain, 
and there are no great rivers. The air is dry, and the 
soil is salty. To the west and south are the moun- 
tains, and beyond the mountains is the sea. This is 
the Arabian peninsula. 

In spite of the lack of rain in Arabia, there is 
water deep within the land. Some of this comes to 
the surface as springs. In other places wells provide 
water. Scattered oases, rich with vegetation, spring 
up near these springs and wells, offering a refuge 
from the barren desert. 

In the sixth century, Bedouin who were nomads 
traveled the desert. Wherever grass grew, they went 
seeking pastures for their flocks of sheep and goats. 
Besides their grazing animals, the Bedouin kept 
horses and camels. 

Horses were used for hunting and for raiding. 
And although raiding was a way of life for the 
Bedouin, they could not have lived in the desert 
without camels. They rode them and transported 
their belongings on their backs. They drank the 
camel’s milk and ate its flesh. They used its dung 
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A Bedouin woman finds relief from the 
desert heat in a green oasis. 
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for fuel and its urine for hair tonic and medicine. 
When they had no water, they drank from the 
camel’s paunch. If the camel had drunk water 
within the past day or two, the water was fairly 
drinkable. They either killed an old camel or thrust 
a stick down its throat to make it vomit water. 


Clans and Tribes 


Families of Bedouin crossed the desert together and 
camped in tents which they carried with them. 
Those families who traveled together and camped 
together believed they had the same ancestors. 
Sometimes other families would travel with them. 
All the families together made up a clan. 

Each clan had a sheikh, or chief. He was usually 
the oldest man in the clan and was regarded as a 
man of wisdom and experience. All clansmen were 
considered to be the sheikh’s equals, but they 
looked to the sheikh on matters that concerned the 
common good of the clan. On all these matters, 
the sheikh met with a council made up of the heads 
of all the families in the clan. The sheikh kept his 
position only as long as he had the respect of his 
fellow clansmen. 

Clans grouped together to form tribes. The head 
man of a tribe was also called a sheikh. The tribe 
expected all members to be loyal to the tribe and to 
one another. A Bedouin’s place in a tribe was more 
important to him than anything else, and being 
asked to leave was the worst thing that could 
happen to him. 

Each tribesman felt that his tribe was the most 
important one, and its rules were the only law he 
had to obey. Every other tribe was fair game for 
raiding and robbing. 

According to the rules of the raid, no blood was 
to be shed unless absolutely necessary. The raid 
was a way to show strength and manliness. 

When blood was shed, according to the Bedouin 
code of honor, it had to be avenged with the spill- 
ing of more blood. There was no way to punish 
the killing of a relative except through a blood feud. 











Bedouin moved frequently seeking pas- 
ture for their flocks. They lived in tents 
that offered protection against sand and 
sun, yet could be folded quickly when it 
was time to move on. 


Agricultural land was the property of an 
entire tribe of farmers. Farmers grew 
some vegetables, fodder for animals, 
and small quantities of grain. Often they 
would trade these to the Bedouin tribes. 





Any member of the victim’s family could kill the 
murderer or any member of the murder’s family 
in carrying out revenge. A blood feud could be 
ended by a payment if the victim’s family agreed 
to accept it. Otherwise, the feud could go on until 
the murderer was killed. Some feuds lasted as long 
as 40 years. 

The Bedouin took it upon themselves as a matter 
of honor to protect the weak. A strong tribe was 
one that had many men and many camels. A weak 
tribe had few men and camels. The weak families 
were accepted into the strong tribe so that they 
would be guarded against danger of attack from 
thieves and outlaws. And if a Bedouin offered hos- 
pitality to a desert traveler, he also offered his pro- 
tection, even at the risk of his own life. 


Farmers and Merchants 


Farmers lived at some of the oases in Arabia. The 
farmers were also members of tribes. They had the 
same tradition of blood feud as the Bedouin. They 
did not take part in raiding, but if their settlements 
were attacked they would defend them as fiercely 
as any Bedouin fighter. Sometimes they would give 
a gift to the Bedouin to save themselves from raids. 

Another oasis dweller was the merchant. The 
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A camel caravan stops at an oasis for 
water and rest. The caravans loaded with 
goods traveled from one oasis to another 
trading their goods. 
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merchant got wool, goat’s hair, butter, and animals 
from the Bedouin. In return, he gave the Bedouin 
farm products, knives, and other items. A merchant 
might also own a little land and farm it. 

Wealthier merchants sent caravans across the 
desert from one oasis to another to trade their 
goods. They used camels which they got from the 
Bedouin. When a merchant wanted to take a cara- 
van across the desert, he saw to it that the sheikhs 
of all the tribes through whose territory he had to 
pass received a gift in exchange for protection. This 
gift was often cloth or some kind of metalware 
which the sheikh shared with his tribesmen. The 
sheikh let his tribesmen know that the merchant 
was under his protection and that the caravan 
should not be attacked. A caravan going on a long 
journey might have to deal with six or eight dif- 
ferent sheikhs to be sure of safe passage. 

Usually each sheikh sent a man of his tribe along 
with the caravan. These men warned any possible 
attackers that the caravan was under their protec- 
tion. If anyone attacked after the warning, it meant 
that he had insulted the sheikh. He would be 
hunted down by the sheikh and his tribesmen. 


The City of Mecca 


The city of Mecca was the center of the caravan 
trade. The leading men of Mecca went down to 
Aden in person to meet ships coming in from India 





and China loaded with goods. They bought the 
goods, then sold them in Mecca, or as far away 
as Syria and Egypt. In Damascus or Cairo, they 
bought goods made by local craftsmen. They 
brought these back to Mecca, where they sold them 
to desert tribesmen. Great fairs were held each year 
at the time of the religious pilgrimages. People 
coming to Mecca for the pilgrimages would trade 
their goods for the silks, pearls, and spices that 
were present in abundance at the fairs. 

In the city a man made his fortune from his own 
cleverness, not from raids. The merchants of Mecca 
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The Bedouin prayed to Allah for protec- 
tion against the jinn and other burdens 
of life on the desert. 


put business ahead of everything. They neglected 
the duty of taking care of poorer members of the 
clan. 

Tribesman from all over Arabia came to Mecca 
to worship at a temple called the Kaaba, where 
there were many idols. They stopped their feuding 
in order to make the pilgrimages. At one time there 
were more than 365 idols at the Kaaba. The Be- 
douin worshiped statues that they thought held 
power over them. They also often worshiped stones 
and trees. Some worshiped the object itself, and 
others worshiped the spirit they thought lived with- 
in the object. Many believed that a blessing could 
be obtained by kissing, touching, or rubbing a cer- 
tain idol. 

Even though they had many gods, the Bedouin 
believed there was one chief god whom they called 
Allah. Mecca was a center of the worship of Allah. 
Every Meccan turned in time of danger to Allah. 
He was the provider, the most powerful of all the 
gods. The Bedouin believed that Allah was the 
creator of the world and everything in it, and that 
He looked out for man. 

The Bedouin also believed that jinn, or demons, 
inhabited the desert. The jinn were cruel to man 
and represented all the terrors of the desert. 
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The Life 
of the Prophet 





In the sixth century, the chief tribe in the city of 
Mecca was the Quraish. One of the leading clans of 
the Quraish was Beni Hashim. The head of the clan 
was the merchant Abdulla. In the year 570 he 
married a woman named Amina. A few months 
later he died. But before the year ended, Amina 
had a son. She named him Muhammad, meaning 
“The Praised.” When Muhammad was seven his 
mother died, and he went to live with his grand- 
father. But two years later his grandfather also died, 
and he went to live with his uncle Abu Talib who 
was his father’s brother. 

When Muhammad was grown, he entered the 
family business, buying and selling goods. He 
made at least one long caravan trip to Yemen with 
one of his uncles. Then a rich businesswoman 
named Khadija asked Muhammad to take charge 
of one of her caravans going to Syria. He was to 
trade for Syrian goods to sell in the fairs at Mecca. 

When Muhammad returned, Khadija praised his 
skill as a trader. She also asked him to marry her. 
Muhammad asked his uncles what they thought 
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In this picture of the marriage of 
Muhammad, Muhammad center and 
Khadija to the right have veiled faces 
and a halo of fire around their heads. 
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about the match. They advised him to accept 
Khadija’s proposal. 

Muhammad was fairly wealthy as a result of his 
marriage to Khadija. He helped Abu Talib by tak- 
ing Ali, one of his sons, to raise. It is believed that 
Muhammad adopted Ali. He came to live with 
Muhammad, and for the rest of his life he looked 
upon Muhammad as his father. 


The Messenger of Allah 


Muhammad’s business became well established, 
and he was able to spend much time in leisure. He 
would often leave Mecca and go to a cave on a 
mountain slope overlooking the town. There he 
would sit in silent thought. One night a vision came 
to him as he sat in his cave. He heard a voice saying, 
“Muhammad, thou art the Messenger of Allah!” 
Muhammad fell to his knees. “Recite,” com- 
manded the voice. | 

Muhammad could hardly breathe. 

The voice continued: 





Muhammad is shown praying beside the 
Kaaba, Islam’s holiest shrine. The shrine, 
located in the center of Mecca, is 2 
cube-shaped building, 50 feet high. It 
is draped with black brocade and has 
only one door. 


Recite in the name of thy Lord who created, 
Who created man of blood coagulated. 
Recite! Thy Lord is the most beneficent, 
Who taught by the pen 

Who taught what they knew not to men. 


The vision disappeared. 

Muhammad was terrified. He was ready to throw 
himself off the top of the mountain. Then he heard 
a voice from heaven saying, “Muhammad! Thou 
art the Messenger of Allah.” He raised his eyes and 
saw the form of a man. He stood and watched until 
the form disappeared, and then he went back 
to Mecca. 

Allah spoke to Muhammad many times after 
that first vision. All that Allah revealed to him was 
either written down or memorized by Muham- 
mad’s companions. Soon after Muhammad’s death, 
his followers collected all of the pieces of revelation 
and preserved them in a holy book called the 
Koran. Muhammad formulated a new religion 
based on the revelations he received. He called it 
Islam, meaning “submission to Allah.” The religion 
of Islam holds that there is one god, Allah. Allah 
gives his blessing to man by his gifts—the creation 
of rain, the growth of plants, and protection against 
disaster. All Allah asks in return for his gifts is that 
man serve Him. Those who refuse to serve Him 
will be judged and punished after death. 

Muhammad said belief in one god was preached 
by a number of prophets. He was the last of the 
prophets, and he regarded himself as the one to 
correct what he believed were the errors in the 
religions of the Jews and the Christians—both be- 
lievers in one god. 

Muhammad did not do any public preaching for 
three years after his first vision. He was afraid to 
tell others about his religion. But then another 
vision came to him, telling him to go and warn 
others. He called his relatives together and said to 
them, “Allah has ordered me to call you to Him. 
Which of you will help me and be my successor?” 

No one answered him. Then Ali cried out, “O 
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Messenger of Allah, I will be your helper!” The 
men began to laugh. They treated the whole thing 
as a joke. Muhammad was ashamed that he had 
failed in his effort to convince them. When the 
other men of Mecca heard of Muhammad’s teach- 
ing, they thought he had lost his mind. But since he 
was a tribesman of the Quraish, they did not harm 
him or try to stop him from practicing his religion. 

The first people to accept Muhammad's teaching 
were his wife Khadija and his adopted son Ali. Ali 
and Muhammad would often slip out of the house 
and away to the mountains to pray. 

One day Muhammad told his uncle Abu Talib 
that he had been chosen as a messenger of Allah. 
He asked his uncle to join him in prayer. The old 
man said that he himself could not give up the re- 
ligion of his fathers. But he promised Muhammad 
that he would not try to stop him from teaching 
his new religion. 

A wealthy middle-aged merchant named Abu 
Bakr was converted to Muhammad's teaching. Abu 
Bakr was very popular among the Quraish in 
Mecca. A few more converts joined the group. All 
of these exchanged their clan loyalties for loyalty 
to Allah, to Muhammad, and to Islam. Muham- 
mad was beginning to build a new community— 
one based not on kinship or wealth, but on belief 
in Allah and in his revelations. 


Muhammad and the Quraish 


The people of Mecca became angry because Mu- 
hammad began to preach against the worship of 
idols. The Meccans were also upset that Muham- 
mad was teaching that there was a life after death. 
Muhammad said the main goal of life was not to 
make a lot of money, but to live a good life and 
gain Paradise in the end. He reminded Meccans 
that the virtues of the Bedouin’s life were to be re- 
sponsible for each other and to help each other. 

Since Muhammad’s uncle was the head of his 
family, a number of important men went to him 
and complained about Muhammad. These men 





Muhammad often went to the pulpit 
after the call to prayer and preached ser- 
mons to his followers about the new 
religion. 


came from the richest families in the caravan trade. 
“O Abu Talib,” they said, “your nephew has 
cursed our gods and insulted our religion. Either 
you must stop him, or you must allow us to deal 
with him.” 

Time passed, and Abu Talib did not speak to his 
nephew. The men paid another visit. This time they 
had an even more serious complaint. Muhammad 
was preaching that the ancestors of the Quraish 
had been idol worshippers and were now suffering 
in hell-fire. “We will not permit that our ancestors 
be spoken against and our gods insulted,” cried 
the men. “You, Abu Talib, enjoy a respected posi- 
tion among us. Unless you make your nephew stop 
this preaching, we will be forced to take action 
against both of you.” 

Abu Talib sent for his nephew and told him 
what the merchants of the city had said. “Spare 
yourself and me,” he begged. “Do not put a greater 
burden on me than I can bear.” 

Muhammad was afraid that his uncle was going 
to withdraw his protection and leave him to the 
men of Mecca. “O uncle!” he cried, “if they were 
to put the sun in my right hand and the moon in 
my left on the condition that I turn from this way, 
I would not turn from it.” He turned to leave. 

“Come back, O son of my brother!” called Abu 
Talib. “Go out and say what you please. By God, 
I will never give you up.” 

When the time came for many people to come to 
Mecca on their annual pilgrimage, the Quraish 
were afraid that the visitors might listen to Mu- 
hammad’s preaching. The success of the fairs de- 
pended on people coming to worship at the Kaaba. 
If people began to believe that it was wrong to wor- 
ship there, it would also destroy the wealth and 
power of the Quraish. 

The Quraish decided to tell all visitors that Mu- 
hammad was preaching against family loyalty. But 
this helped Muhammad. People were curious about 
him. They began to wonder about his religion. 
When they returned home, they spoke to others 
about the teachings of Muhammad. 
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In 619 Muhammad’s wife Khadija died. Shortly 
after that, Muhammad’s uncle Abu Talib died. 
Even though his uncle had not converted to the 
new religion, he had protected Muhammad. His 
death ended that protection. Muhammad decided 
to ask some members of the Quraish for their pro- 
tection. A clan sheikh and his sons and nephews 
agreed to protect him. Even though they had not 
converted to Islam, they felt obligated to help Mu- 
hammad because he belonged to their tribe. They 
went fully armed to the public square and an- 
nounced that Muhammad was under their pro- 
tection. From that time on, Muhammad did not 
try to convert the people of Mecca. It is possible 
that this was part of the sheikh’s bargain with 
Muhammad. 


Submission to Allah 


Muhammad continued to preach to the tribesmen 
who came to Mecca for the annual pilgrimage. He 
visited them in their camps outside the city and 
tried to convert them. In 621 a group from the oasis 
of Yathrib made the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Muhammad came to their camp and spoke to them 
of his religion. The men were impressed with 
Muhammad’s preaching. They gave a pledge in 
which they promised that they would honor Allah 
above all other gods and be obedient to Muham- 
mad. In return, Muhammad promised them en- 
trance to Paradise. When the people from Yathrib 
returned home, Muhammad sent one of his fol- 
lowers with them to recite parts of the Koran to 
them, pray with them, and instruct them in the 
faith. 

The next year an even larger group came to 
Mecca from Yathrib. After worship at the Kaaba 
was over, 73 men and 2 women slipped out of the 
city to meet Muhammad. Muhammad preached to 
them. He offered to move to Yathrib with his fol- 
lowers and live among them if they would protect 
him. The head of the group replied that they would 
give their loyalty to Muhammad and protect him as 





The Meccans tried to stone Muhammad. 
Abu Bakr, a convert and a respected 
businessman, persuaded them to stop. 
Later, on their journey from Mecca, 
Muhammad and Abu Bakr found shelter 
with a Bedouin family. 





they protected their own people. When the Yath- 
ribis asked what reward they would receive in 
return for their loyalty, Muhammad replied, “Para- 
dise.”” 

“Hold out your hand,” said the chief of the Yath- 
ribis. Muhammad did so, and they filed past one 
by one, each tapping the Prophet's hand to pledge 
his faith. Now they too were Muslims—followers 
of Islam. 

Muhammad sent a number of his followers to 
Yathrib. Their new brothers received them kindly 
and gave them a place to live. Muhammad re- 
mained in Mecca for a time but made plans to leave. 

The Quraish, who had not converted to Islam, 
were very upset by the Muslim move to Yathrib. 
Some young men had gone off to Yathrib where 
they had renounced their tribal ties to the Quraish 
and had bound themselves to members of other 
tribes by some kind of pledge. Up until then the 
lives of the Quraish had been based on family 
loyalty, but now Muhammad was preaching a new 
kind of loyalty—a loyalty to Allah, to His Prophet, 
and to His followers. Families were being torn 
apart. Children had become disrespectful to their 
parents. 

The Quraish decided to kill Muhammad. To 
avoid a blood feud, it was decided at a secret meet- 
ing that one man from every clan of the Quraish 
would thrust a sword into Muhammad’s body. That 
way no one tribesman would be the murderer, and 
there would be no trouble between the clans. 

Muhammad received word of the plot. He and 
Abu Bakr slipped out of town by a back road and 
hid in a mountain cave a few miles away. After 
three days in the cave, Muhammad and Abu Bakr 
decided it was safe to leave. They arranged for a 
Bedouin to get them camels and guide them on 
their journey from Mecca to Yathrib. 


Life at Medina 


Many of the families in Yathrib wanted Muham- 
mad to stay with them. To avoid offending anyone, 
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he said that he would stay wherever Allah guided 
his camel to stop. The camel knelt down in front of 
a shed used for storing dates and refused to get up. 
Muhammad said that he would stay there. Abu 
Bakr bought the date shed from its owner. 

Soon work began on the first Muslim house of 
worship—the world’s first mosque. It took a year 
to complete the mosque, with rooms attached for 
Muhammad. When the mosque was finished and 
Muhammad moved into the rooms prepared for 
him, the name of the oasis was changed. It became 
known as Medinat al Nebi—“The City of the Pro- 
phet.” This was shortened to Medina. Muhammad 
became the leader of the community. 

Muhammad did two things immediately. He 
arranged a plan of adoptive brotherhood between 
the people of Medina and the Muslims who had 
come from Mecca. Each newcomer was adopted as 
a brother by one of the people of Medina. This 
adoption offered both loyalty and protection to the 
group from Mecca. 

Some of the people of Medina were Jews. Mu- 
hammad tried very hard to win them over. He 
claimed Abraham, one of their forefathers, as the 
founder of the Muslim faith. When the Muslims 
prayed, Muhammad had them turn toward Jerusa- 
lem, the holy city of the Jews. He made Saturday 
the Muslim holy day, to agree with the Jewish holy 
day. But most of the Jews of Medina did not accept 
Muhammad as the Prophet. Among the other peo- 
ple of the community, Muhammad made many 
converts. 

As time went on without Jews converting to 
Islam, relations between the Muslims and the Jews 
got worse. As a result, Muhammad changed some 
of the Jewish practices he had been using. Instead 
of facing Jerusalem for prayers, he had his wor- 
shippers face Mecca and the Kaaba. He changed 
the Muslim holy day from Saturday to Friday. In- 
stead of stopping all work on Friday, as was the 
Jewish and Christian practice on their holy days 
of Saturday and Sunday, he merely set up a special 
noonday service at the mosque. 


When a good many people began attending these 
services, Muhammad decided they should have 
some kind of signal to call them to prayer. The Jews 
used a trumpet. The Christians used bells. Mu- 
hammad had at one time thought of using the 
trumpet, but he dropped the idea when his efforts 
to win the Jews over were not successful. One day a 
helper came to him and told him that he had had 
a dream in which a man told him that they should 
use the human voice to call people to prayer. 
Muhammad liked the idea. A former slave became 
the first muezzin, or “caller to prayer.” The words 
he chanted went something like this: 


Allah is most great! 

| testify that there is no god but Allah. 

| testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. 
Come to prayers. 

Come to good works. 

Allah is most great! 

There is no god but Allah. 


The practice of the faith was only one part of the 
Muslims’ life in Medina. Muhammad's followers 
could not take up farming because land was scarce 
at the oasis. So Muhammad decided upon raiding. 
This decision was a deliberate challenge to the 
Meccans. The Muslims wanted to show their 
strength against the Meccans. They made the raid 
an activity of believers against unbelievers. 

The Muslims’ first attempts at raiding were un- 
successful. But in January of 624, they made a sur- 
prise attack on a Meccan caravan. There were few 
guards protecting the caravan, and the victory was 
an easy one. The Muslims returned to Medina with 
the caravan and their prisoners. Finally the raiders 
had succeeded. 


War with the Quraish 


The capture of the caravan made relations between 
the Muslims and the Quraish even worse than they 
had been. Soon it resulted in open war. The two 
sides met at Badr. The Muslims fought long and 
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hard. The Quraish finally broke and retreated. The 
battle was over. The Quraish had lost between 50 
and 70 men. The Muslims admitted losing 14. 

Muhammad ordered that a great pit be dug and 
that the bodies of the unbelievers who had been 
killed be thrown into it. As the bodies of the Qur- 
aish were thrown into the pit, Muhammad spoke: 
“O people of the pit, have you found that what 
Allah threatened is true? For I have found that what 
my Lord promised me was true.” 

The Muslims gained a large amount of loot from 
their victory—150 camels, ten horses, and the wea- 
pons and armor of the dead. Muhammad or- 
dered that all the loot be collected into one place. 
He claimed one-fifth to be used to care for the 
poor and to run the mosque. The rest was divided 
equally among the warriors. 

In addition to the booty, the Muslims collected 
ransoms on the prisoners. Muhammad freed those 
whose families could not afford to pay ransoms. 

The Muslims had had their first real taste of win- 
ning, and they were convinced that Allah had 
fought on their side. The rewards of the victory 
were most welcome, but more important to the 
Muslims than the loot was their victory over the 
Meccans. 


The Muslims Meet Defeat 


The Quraish were determined to get revenge after 
the Battle of Badr. The next year they sent a cara- 
van out of Mecca for Medina accompanied by 3,000 
men, including Quraish and hired fighters. Mu- 
hammad was concerned about the arrival of such a 
large force. He probably had about 500 men. But 
some of his men wanted to go out and attack the 
Quraish. After all, they argued, Allah was on their 
side, and He would not allow them to be beaten. 
Muhammad wavered back and forth. Finally he 
agreed to do battle with the Quraish. 

The day of the battle dawned. The two sides ap- 
proached each other. For a time everything went 
well for the Muslims. They charged and killed the 





The mosque at Kairouan in Tunisia was 
built in the ninth century. 


standard bearer of the Quraish. Another man took 
up the standard. He too was killed. 

Then a swordsman of the Quraish killed the 
man who was carrying Muhammad’s banner. He 
thought that he had killed Muhammad. He waved 
his sword, shouting, “I have killed Muhammad! 
Muhammad is dead!” 

The Muslims who heard this were stunned. They 
turned and began to run away. Muhammad, seeing 
them retreat, tried to call to them. “Where are you 
going? Come back. I am the Messenger of God.” 
But no one took any notice. Most of the Muslims 
fled. A few loyal soldiers stayed with Muhammad, 
but they could do nothing. 

One of the Quraish called out to the Muslims 
who had stayed, “Today is in exchange for Badr.” 

The Muslims were stunned by their defeat. They 
could not understand how Allah had let such a 
thing happen to them. The explanation was given 
in a revelation received by Muhammad soon after- 
ward. 


If you have suffered injury, the enemy has also suffered 
in the same way. We cause days like this to occur to all 
people, in order that Allah may know who are believers 
and that He may take martyrs from among you, and that 
He may purge the unbelievers. . . . Did you think that 
you could enter Paradise before Allah knows which of you 
are really striving in His service and patiently enduring 
affliction? You were longing for death before you met it, 
but now indeed you have seen it and looked upon it. Mu- 
hammad is nothing but a Messenger, and before him 
other messengers have died, so if he dies or is killed, will 
you turn back in your tracks? You ran off without waiting 
for anyone, leaving the Messenger of Allah behind you, 
calling after you. 


The Growth of Islam 


Muhammad continued to gain followers. He led 
his men into Bedouin camps and persuaded the 
Bedouin to follow his teachings. Those who would 
not accept Allah as the only god were driven away, 
and Muhammad took over their property. If there 
was fighting, all men shared in the wealth, with 
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one-fifth going to Muhammad. If there was no 
fighting, all of the wealth went to Muhammad to 
use as he saw fit. 

Muhammad always preferred not to fight if he 
could help it. His main goal was to get the Bedouin 
to accept Allah and the faith of Islam. If this could 
be done without shedding blood, so much the 
better. 

Finally the Quraish, aided by large numbers of 
Jews, came to attack the Muslims in Medina. They 
came with a force of 10,000 men. They were con- 
fident of victory. 

When the Quraish rode up to Medina, they 
could not believe their eyes. The Muslims had dug 
a trench around the oasis and were defending 
themselves from behind the ditch. They did not 
come out to attack. Many Bedouin who were fol- 


lowers of Muhammad refused to fight in a war that 
used such new methods. There was nothing the 
Bedouin liked better than fighting, but war was a 
means of gaining honor and spoils, not an excuse to 
destroy enemies. There was no honor in defeating 
an enemy by outsmarting or surprising him. War 
meant a fight on open ground—one group charging 
the other, sword in hand. 

The Quraish felt pretty much the same as the 
Bedouin about fighting. They had no idea how to 
wage war over a trench. They stayed for a month, 
shooting arrows and waiting for the Muslims to 
attack. Finally, with their animals out of grazing 
land and the men tired out from just waiting, they 
retreated. 

Early in 628, Muhammad dreamed that he had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca and the Quraish had 
not opposed him. He took this as a sign from Allah 
that he was to go to Mecca and worship there. 
Muhammad readily accepted this sign. He believed 
strongly in city life. He said that only in cities could 
the requirements of the faith be properly met. In 
the city there would be a mosque fit for Friday ser- 
vice, a market, and possibly a public bath. Mu- 
hammad called upon his followers to go with him, 
and they set out. 

As the group approached Mecca, Muhammad 
sent a tribesman friendly to the Quraish to tell 
them that the Muslims had not come to fight. They 
merely wanted to make a pilgrimage to the Kaaba. 

Although the Quraish distrusted Muhammad, 
they agreed to a peace treaty. It established a truce 
between the Muslims and the Quraish for ten 
years. It also stated that the Muslims had to return 
to Medina, but they could come back to Mecca the 
following year and make their pilgrimage, as long 
as they stayed only for three days. 

In February 629, Muhammad and his followers 
set out once more for Mecca. The people of Mecca 
left the town because their leaders did not want 
them mixing with the Muslims. They went up into 
the hills where they could watch what was happen- 
ing. They saw a column of dust rising into the air 
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above the valley to the north. As the riders came 
into view, they saw Muhammad himself in the 
lead. He was followed by his most faithful com- 
panions, Ali and Abu Bakr, and 200 horsemen. 
They also brought 60 decorated camels prepared 
for sacrifice. 

Muhammad entered Mecca and went straight to 
the Kaaba. By going to worship at the Kaaba, Mu- 
hammad showed that his new religion still had 
something in common with the old faith. At the 
end of three days the Quraish sent a messenger 
telling him to leave, as they had agreed. Muham- 
mad asked if he might not give a party and have 
the Quraish attend. 

“We don’t accept your food,” they answered. 
“Leave at once.” 

Muhammad left. 


The Return to Mecca 


In 630, two tribes—one on the side of the Quraish 
and one on the side of the Muslims—broke the 
truce by carrying out a blood feud. This gave 
Muhammad an excuse to march on Mecca. 

Muhammad sent out a call to arms which was 
answered by 10,000 men. With his army gathered, 
Muhammad started for Mecca. Word was sent 
ahead that if no opposition was offered, the people 
of Mecca would be safe. They were to remain in 
their own houses and lock their doors or gather in 
the courtyard of the Kaaba. 

Muhammad’s army met little resistance from the 
Meccans. Before sunrise the next day, the city was 
quiet. Muhammad rode into the city on his camel, 
stopped at the Kaaba, and walked around it seven 
times. In view of the Quraish he prayed the Muslim 
midday prayer in the courtyard of the Kaaba. 

Muhammad had hundreds of idols in the court- 
yard smashed. Then he addressed all who were 
present, “There is no god but Allah. He has no 
partner. He has fulfilled his promise and has helped 
His servant put to flight those who were against 
Him. All hereditary authority or claims of blood or 


property are abolished. O Quraish, God has abol- 
ished the worship of ancestors. Man is descended 
from Adam, and Adam was created from the dust.” 
Then he looked at the Quraish, “O Quraish, what 
do you think I am about to do with you?” 

“You are our noble brother,” replied some. 

“Go in peace,” said Muhammad. “You are free.” 

All the people of Mecca gathered to swear their 
loyalty to Muhammad. The men filed past one by 
one, each tapping Muhammad’s hand and prom- 
ising to obey Allah and His Messenger. When the 
men had passed, the women were summoned. Mu- 
hammad asked the women to give honor to only 
one God. 

After the Muslims gained control of Mecca, 
Muhammad set out to conquer all of Arabia. One 
by one the tribes came over to him. By now Mu- 
hammad had become so powerful that it was dan- 
gerous to admit to being an idol worshiper. Many 
became Muslims because it was easier than being 
an enemy of the Muslims. 

Muhammad issued a decree that only Muslims 
would be able to make pilgrimages to the Kaaba. 
Idol worshipers could no longer visit the temple. 
Finally he declared war on all idol worshipers 
among the tribes. Muhammad’s soldiers fought 
those who would not convert to Islam. 

In 631 representatives of Arabs from all over 
Arabia went to Medina to meet Muhammad and to 
pledge their faith to Islam. One by one they re- 
peated, “There is no god but Allah, and Muham- 
mad is the Messenger of Allah.” This done, they 
were accepted as Muslims. 

To the Jews and the Christians of Arabia, who 
also believed in only one god, Muhammad directed 
this message, “If a Jew or a Christian becomes a 
Muslim, he is a believer with the same rights and 
obligations as other Muslims. Those who hold fast 
to their own religion, whether Jews or Christians, 
are not obliged to change it. They must pay a 
tax .. . . He who pays this tax to Allah and His 
Messenger has his security guaranteed by Allah 
and His Messenger, but he who withholds the tax is 
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the enemy of Allah and His Messenger.” Muham- 
mad sent his own tax collectors to make certain the 
taxes were paid. 


The Duties of a Muslim 


Muhammad gave those who became Muslims very 
detailed instructions about how they were to per- 
form their prayers. 


When ye rise up to prayer, wash your faces and your 
hands and arms up to the elbows and your heads and your 
feet to the ankles. 


This was the lesser cleansing. The greater cleans- 
ing was a complete washing of the body. If no water 
was handy, the hands and face could be washed 
with fine, clean sand. Then the Muslims bowed 
several times while they recited their prayers. The 
set times for prayers were daybreak, noon, after- 
noon, after sunset, and early evening. Prayers were 
to be said at these times by every believer, wherever 
he might be. 

During the month of Ramadan, Muslims were 
required to go without food in the hours between 
sunrise and sunset. The month of Ramadan was 
holy because Muhammad had had his first vision at 
this time. Muslims who were ill or very old or on 
journeys were not required to fast. 

Every good Muslim was required, if physically 
able, to make one pilgrimage to Mecca during his 
lifetime. There he had to perform the traditional 
ceremonies. This meant going seven times around 
the Kaaba, meeting on a hill twelve miles east of 
Mecca, and offering sacrifices of sheep and camels. 

In 632 Muhammad died. Three months before 
he died, he told his followers in Mecca, “I have left 
among you the book of Allah, the Koran, to which 
if you hold fast you will not go astray.” 

Abu Bakr faced the Muslims at Medina. “O 
men,” he said softly, “if anyone worships Muham- 
mad, let him know now that Muhammad is dead. 
But if anyone worships Allah, let him know that 
Allah is alive and lives forever.” 


The Life 
of a Caliph 





In the rose-grey light of dawn, al-Walid rose and 
walked softly to the open window. A cool breeze 
was blowing from the west, carrying with it the 
muezzin’s first call to prayer: 


Allah is most great! 

| testify that there is no god but Allah. 

| testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. 
Come to prayers. 

Come to good works. 

Allah is most great! 

There is no god but Allah. 


“At this moment,” al-Walid thought, “the same 
call to prayer is echoing throughout my empire. 
From the Bay of Biscay to the Indus, from the Aral 
Sea to the Nile, the names of Allah and Muham- 
mad ring out.” 

He looked down into the palace gardens. “How 
green they are,” he said quietly. “They resemble 
nothing so much as a huge emerald whose facets 
catch the sunlight and explode in brilliant streams 
of color.” Lost for a moment in the perfume of the 
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flowers, he watched the wind ruffle the water in the 
pool below. “Here am I,” he thought. “al-Walid, by 
the grace of Allah, ruler of Syria and of all the 
Muslims.” 


From Muhammad to al-Walid 


Much had happened to Islam in the more than 70 
years since Muhammad had died. It had been de- 
cided that the successors of Muhammad should be 
called caliphs, and that they should be chosen by 
the leaders of the Quraish clans. Abu Bakr, Mu- 
hammad’s closest friend, became the first caliph. 

Many Bedouin tribes had no loyalty to Abu Bakr 
or to Islam. They had allegiance only to Muham- 
mad. When he died, they felt that they were no 
longer bound to the rules of Islam, and they refused 
to pay their taxes. Abu Bakr appointed a general to 
bring them back to Islam. Many battles were 
fought; many died before the tribes surrendered. 

Abu Bakr knew that it was one thing to defeat 
the tribes, and another to keep them loyal. He de- 
cided to organize them into armies and let them 
profit from being part of Islam. He sent them to 
conquer neighboring lands. They marched under 
their own sheikhs, but Muslim generals were in 
command of the sheikhs. The tribes marched into 
Syria, Palestine, and Iraq. Everywhere they went 
the warriors added to Muhammad’s kingdom. In 
return, they were given a share of the spoils and 
the glory of being conquerors. 

In 646 Muhammad’s cousin became caliph. 
Mu’awiya who had been serving as governor of 
Syria refused to recognize him as leader. Mu’awiya 
did not believe that all caliphs had to come from 
Muhammad’s own clan. He believed that a caliph 
could be chosen from any clan of the Quraish, and 
he claimed the leadership for himself. A war broke 
out between the followers of the caliph and the 
followers of Mu’awiya. It lasted for five years. In 
661 the caliph was murdered, and Mu’awiya be- 
came caliph. He moved the capital of Islam from 
Medina to Damascus, in Syria. 





al-Walid built the mosque at Damascus 
in 705 in order to have a beautiful place 
of worship for the Muslims. At the left 
is the courtyard of the mosque. At the 
right worshipers can be seen entering 
the mosque. 


Mu’awiya followed carefully the teachings of 
the Master. He conducted holy wars, bringing more 
and more people into the Islamic community. 
And he encouraged the growth of cities. Under 
Mu’awiya beautiful mosques, fine palaces, and 
public buildings were constructed in the newly 
conquered cities. 

Before Mu’awiya died, he named his son to suc- 
ceed him. Leadership had passed through his de- 
scendants and their relatives to al-Walid. 


Islam Under al-Walid 


al-Walid roused himself from his daydreams. He 
had serious problems to deal with today. A tribe 
who had settled in North Lebanon before the rise 
of Islam was conducting raids against Syrian towns 
and villages. They had collected a group of outlaws 
and unbelievers to help them, and now they were 
waging war against the Muslim army. al-Walid’s 
father had preferred to buy them off rather than 
send large numbers of troops into Lebanon. 
al-Walid refused to pay them any more money. 
He would destroy them. 

Beyond the gates of the palace, the city of Da- 
mascus was beginning to stir. The faithful were 
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answering the call to prayer. One by one they en- 
tered the Great Mosque, removing their shoes and 
covering their heads as they entered. They had 
already carried out the ritual washing—the face, 
hands, and arms up to the elbows, the feet up to 
the ankles, and finally the hair of the head. With 
the prayer leader before them, they began to pray. 

al-Walid had spent seven years’ income from 
taxes on the mosque, as well as shiploads of gold 
and silver from Cyprus. The mosque was so costly 
that 18 camels were needed to carry the records of 
how much was spent on its construction. al-Walid 
refused to look at the records. “Truly we have 
spent this for Allah,” he said. “We will make no 
account of it.” 

The mosque was used for more than worship. 
In the west minaret religious leaders and teachers 
studied the Koran and the traditions of Islam. 
These were the foundation of Muslim law. These 
they passed on to the young Muslims. In the 
mosque school male children swayed back and 
forth reciting the Koran: 


O ye who believe, believe in Allah and His Messenger 
and the Book which He hath sent down to His Messenger 
and the Scripture which He hath sent down formerly. 
Whosoever denieth Allah and His Angels and His Books 


In the courtyard of the mosque at and His Messengers and the Last Day hath strayed far from 
Isfahan, Muslims perform their ritual the Truth. 
cleansing. 
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In the mosque library with its shelves 
piled high with books, young Muslims 


spent time studying Arab 


literature. 


In a classroom one teacher was telling his stu- 
dents his ideas about Islam. “The Koran is the final 
and only source of Truth,” he said. “Obey the 
Koran. Obey your caliph without hesitation and 
without question. Absolute obedience is necessary 
for all good Muslims. Obey your rulers, for upon 
obedience rests the security of Islam.” 

The teacher continued, “It is part of the beauty 
of man’s Islam to leave alone that which does not 
concern him. Consider only what is. Do not be 
concerned with what could be. Remember this, O 
Muslims, change makes life worse. The best Islam 
was in the beginning. With each generation, Islam 
is less good. O my students, you cannot change the 
world or stop the decline. It has been decreed by 
Allah. It will continue until the end of the world. 
When the end draws near, then will a descendant 
of the Prophet appear to rule Islam until the Last 
Day.” 
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The Aleppo Market 


In the city of Aleppo, 200 miles north of Damascus, 
the streets began to fill. Two days before, a camel 
caravan had returned bringing goods from China, 
India, Persia, Africa, Spain, Russia, and Scandi- 
navia. All of the goods were displayed in a blaze of 
color in the Aleppo market. 

Brilliant awnings covered the market stalls. Be- 
neath the awnings gathered sun-tanned Bedouin 
in their flowing robes, their heads covered with 
shawls. A few women with veils over their faces 
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crossed the streets. Others looked out on the ba- 
zaar through the latticed windows of their homes. 
Wealthy men in silken robes rode through the 
streets on horseback, clutching their swords at their 
sides. Peasants brought produce to sell or to ex- 
change for goods they could not get in their own vil- 
lages. The merchants, in their baggy trousers, heavy 
turbans, and red pointed shoes, served them all. 

In one stall a craftsman hammered gold into 
necklaces. In others men made cushions and wove 
silk threads into fine cloth. Across the way a trades- 
man sold vessels for eating and drinking, while in 
a neighboring stall, another sold wooden tables in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. Down the way a Syrian 
merchant put out magnificent Persian carpets for 
display. Hunting and garden scenes were woven 
into the rugs. Some of them were so fine that only a 
member of the caliph’s family could expect to pur- 
chase such splendid merchandise. 

Up and down the streets food vendors walked, 
calling, “Food for the sweet tooth, young one. 
Warm your stomach, cold one. Roast meat.” Fruits, 
vegetables, cheeses, and olives were piled high in 
the stalls. The odors of a hundred spices and the 
sweet smells of incense and rose sherbert greeted 
every nostril. 


The King on His Throne 


In the throne room of the palace at Damascus, 
al-Walid sat cross-legged on richly embroidered 
cushions. His flowing robes gleamed with jewels 
and gold thread. On his right stood the relatives of 
his father, on his left the relatives of his mother. 
Attendants, poets, and those seeking favors stood 
farther off. All listened closely as al-Walid received 
news of the armies of Islam. 

Those who conquered Spain were returning to 
Damascus with a caravan loaded with captives and 
treasures. al-Walid would receive them in the 
courtyard of the Great Mosque. Reports of other 
conquests were given by military officers. The 
Muslim armies were victorious in the north. The 
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Muslim soldiers with their weapons of 
war march against nonbelievers in Spain. 
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generals in the east were also successful. al-Walid 
was pleased. “Praise Allah,” he murmured. “All 
is well with me.” 

Everything was not as al-Walid would have 
wished, however. In military matters everything 
was going well. But there were other problems. 
Some people had formed a separate group within 
Islam. They wanted the caliph to be one of the 
descendants of the family of Muhammad because 
they believed they would receive greater rights and 
privileges. Their numbers were growing daily, and 
they were always a threat to the caliph. 

There were other troubles as well. The tribes of 
Arabia were feuding again. Often these feuds broke 
out into open fighting. There seemed to be no way 
to keep peace among the tribes. They recognized 
no law but that of the tribe, and no leadership but 
that of the sheikh. 

These were not all of al-Walid’s problems. He 





At the burial of a Muslim gentleman, 
the relatives wear black bands of mourn- 
ing around their heads. The body is 
wrapped in a white shroud and laid on 
its side facing Mecca. 


had been ill for many months, and he knew that his 
time on earth was short. He wanted his son to suc- 
ceed him as caliph, just as he had succeeded his 
father. But his brother claimed the throne, and his 
brother had the approval of the tribes. Tribal cus- 
tom said that the leadership should pass to the old- 
est member of the ruling family. 

al-Walid heard the reports of his treasurer. The 
tax collectors had met with success. When al-Walid 
became weary with the matters of his empire, he 
rose and left the room. He walked down the hall of 
his palace and paused before a door to listen. From 
within he heard his son and his tutor talking. He 
was pleased his son was being prepared to rule as 
caliph. 

al-Walid heard the early afternoon call to prayer 
and said to himself, “All goes well with me.” Be- 
fore two months were past, al-Walid would join 
the Prophet in Paradise. 
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A City in Syria 





Syria occupies the region of the Middle East be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the deserts to 
the east. The city of Aleppo stands in the northern 
part of Syria. For hundreds of years it was a stop- 
ping place for caravans traveling between India and 
the cities of the Mediterranean. It is still a center 
of activity—a meeting place for merchants, a place 
of culture and learning, and the second largest city 
in Syria. 

The climate of Syria changes from one region to 
another. Temperatures on the coast are temperate. 
But mountains prevent the cooling sea breezes from 
getting to the interior of Syria. There, desert winds 
bring extreme heat to Damascus, Aleppo, and the 
surrounding villages. This summer heat lasts 
through the spring and autumn. By the first of 
May, it is so hot that schools and shops open at six- 
thirty in the morning and close at noon. Winter 
brings rain and relief. 

A medieval fortress rises high on a hill in the 
center of Aleppo. The fortress once included a 
palace. It still contains ruins of a palace mosque, 
a harem, royal baths, and a throne room. 

The houses and shops of Aleppo cluster around 
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Aleppo’s medieval fortress, the Red 
Fort, crowns a hill in the center of the 
city. It contains a mosque built in the 
12th century to honor Abraham who is 
said to have pastured his- flocks on the 
hillside. 
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the foot of the hill. Narrow streets wind their way 
between walls which hide beautiful courtyards and 
houses. In the older parts of the city, shuttered 
wooden balconies jut out over the streets. Women 
often sit behind the shutters and look out on the 
traffic below. 


The Market 


Aleppo is famous for its khans and souks which 
are hundreds of years old. The khans are buildings 
that combine warehouses, shops, and hotels. The 
lower floor, which has large gateways to let through 
big loads of goods, is used as a storage place. 

In the past, goods were carried in by camels and 
donkeys, but today trucks bring the merchandise. 
The upper story serves as an inn for merchants and 
other travelers. 

Aleppo’s souks are the small shops of the mar- 
ketplace. They stretch out in long rows and are 
joined overhead by a vaulted stone roof. There are 
openings in the roof to let in the light. 

Each souk usually specializes in certain kinds of 
goods. At one time, the shopowners were crafts- 
men who made the things they sold, but today 
much of the merchandise is made in factories. The 
different shops are grouped together by streets. 
There is a street of tinsmiths, a street of leather- 
workers, a street of rope merchants, a street of 
jewelry makers, and many more. Spice Street is 
nearly two miles long. It still has a spice market, 
but today most of the shops sell foods, salted nuts, 
and candies. Camel saddles and bridles, cloth for 
tents, and brightly painted chests are sold at the 
end of the street near the fortress. In the street of 
the blacksmiths, men sit hour after hour carefully 
making large nails, horseshoes, and other metal 
items. 

The market is always crowded. On any day a 
person can see shepherds in brown, gray, and 
striped robes walk back and forth. Townswomen 
and peasant women go from shop to shop. Mer- 
chants sit or stand in front of their shops. Young 
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men ride bicycles through the crowds ringing their 
bells to clear a path. 

Beggars appeal to the charity of the crowd. Cof- 
fee sellers clink their cups. Boys lead donkeys 
through the street, bringing loads of vegetables 
from nearby villages. Vendors push carts of candies 
and cakes up and down. Money changers sit star- 
ing at the crowd and occasionally talk to passing 
tourists. 

Men greet each other politely amid the calling 
of the vendors and the ringing of the bicycle bells 
and the occasional braying of the donkeys. 

“Peace be on you.” 

“And on you be peace.” 

“May your day be ever prosperous.” 

“May your day be prosperous and blessed.” 


The Old and the New 


There is more to Aleppo than the marketplace, and 
not all of the buildings are old. The mosques and 
minarets are fast becoming hidden by office and 
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Although Aleppo is modernizing, there 
are still signs of an older way of life 
in the city. 
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apartment buildings. New streets are being opened. 
Modern buildings of stone and concrete are form- 
ing a new skyline. 

Many of the open souks have new modern 
fronts. The golden glow of a twilight sky lighted 
by candles and kerosene lamps has been replaced 
by the reds, greens, and blues of neon signs. Mod- 
ern cement plants, cotton mills, and glass factories 
belch smoke into the blue Syrian sky. 

Some areas of Aleppo have become slums. Poor 
villagers, mostly peasants who had to leave the 
land, come to the city looking for work. They move 
into already overcrowded sections and create 
shanty-towns. The cost of the new apartment 
buildings are far more than what they can afford. 
The peasants work hard for very little money and 
barely exist from day to day. 

The streets of the city are crowded with pedes- 
trians, carriages, bicycles, donkeys, cars, buses, 
and trucks. Only the cars, buses, and trucks seem 
to obey traffic laws. The rest of the traffic moves 
about as it pleases. Cars get wedged in an impos- 
sible tangle of pushcarts, donkeys, and pedestrians. 
But everyone is good-natured about it. Shouting, 
grunting, pushing, and lifting, the people clear a 
path for the automobiles to get through. 

“Thank you,” calls a driver. 

“T did it with pleasure,” a pedestrian calls back. 
A few blocks farther on, the way is jammed again. 





A Village in Syria 





The village of Tell Toqaan is about 30 miles south 
of Aleppo. It lies at the southeast edge of a large 
marsh. The top of an ancient city mound stands 
next to the village. 

There are many villages in this area, each sur- 
rounded by fields and grazing lands. All of the vil- 
lages are connected by unpaved roads and paths. 
Still, one can travel them by foot, or on horseback, 
or by automobile in dry weather. A main route 
joins Tell Togqaan with Saraagab, a large market 
village nearby. Saraagab is located on a main high- 
way that leads to Aleppo. Villagers can also get to 
Aleppo by a country route that runs northward 
through the villages. 

Many people pass through Tell Toqaan. In the 
spring, when the shepherds move eastward with 
their flocks, they sometimes camp at the village. 
Family groups and merchant caravans go through 
on their way to the market villages. During the dry 
season, two bus lines carry passengers to and from 
the village. One runs between Abu Duhuur and 
Idlib, the government center. The second runs from 
Abu Duhuur north to Aleppo by way of the vil- 
lages. On days when markets are held in Idlib, 
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In the market village of Macaret Mishrin 
in’ 1953, peasants from smaller villages 
such as Tell Togqaan found some of the 
things they could not buy at home. 
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Saraagab, and Abu Duhuur, the buses are over- 
flowing with people. 

People from Tell Togaan often travel to Aleppo 
and to other villages. They go to buy goods that 
they need, or to sell things that they have made or 
grown. They also go to visit relatives or to see 
a lawyer or doctor. Even when winter rains fill 
the roads with deep mud and the bus lines have 
stopped running, the people continue to come and 
go on foot and on horseback. 

The weather in Tell Togaan is much like that 
in Aleppo. Summer is long, hot, and dry. For five 
months, from April to October, there is little rain. 
All vegetation is sun-scorched and brown. Winter 
brings rain and cooler temperatures. 

For a few weeks in March and April, flowers 
bloom, the fields are green, and the weather is cool 
and pleasant. The villagers take advantage of this 
fine weather to visit friends and relatives outside 
Tell Toqaan. They also enjoy fresh fruits and green 
vegetables that were not available throughout the 
winter. By the middle of May the vegetation be- 
gins to dry out, and by June everything is brown 
again. 


All the buildings of Tell Toqaan are con- 
structed of sun-dried mud brick made of 
earth, water, and straw. Homes and 
shops are usually rectangular or square. 
The storage bins are circular. 


Houses of the Villagers 


Nearly every family in Tell Toqaan has its own 
compound. A compound contains a number of 
buildings with domed roofs that resemble bee- 
hives. The buildings are enclosed behind a mud 
wall. When a family begins to build a compound in 
the village, they start with one room to live in and 
some storage bins. Some families get no further 
than this. But a compound is not considered fin- 
ished until there are several rooms. A complete 
compound consists of a square courtyard sur- 
rounded by many rooms and other structures. The 
number of room units a man needs depends on 
how many animals he has, the ie of his family, 
and whether he has sons who will live in his com- 
pound after they have married. Usually, when a 
son marries, he builds a new room in his father’s 
compound. 

There is usually a reception room next to the 
gate of the courtyard. Guests are entertained there 
and do not enter any other room of the compound. 
The reception room does not have much furniture. 
There are reed mats and colorful rugs on the floor, 
stools, pillows to lean against, a gun on the wall, 
and a transistor radio. A heating stove is put up 
in winter. 

Next to the reception room is the family room. 
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There is no door between it and the reception room, 
but there may be a small window through which 
the owner can get coffee or tea for his guests. The 
family room is used for eating and sleeping, and as 
the family living room. 

Near the family room is the cooking room. It 
has a small fireplace in one corner, and sometimes 
a place for bathing. In the past, food was cooked 
over the fireplace. Today, most cooking is done 
on a gas stove. Cooking utensils and dishes are 
stored in the cooking room. Other structures in the 
compound usually include an oven, a well, a tool 
room, and rooms where animals are kept. Just out- 
side the compound is a small round bin for storing 
fuel. 

All of the buildings in Tell Toqaan are built of 
sun-dried mud brick. The few shops in the village 
are built like the houses. Only the furnishings are 
different. Even the village mosque is constructed 
the same way. 


Landholders, Peasants, and Herders 


For many years, most of the land in Tell Toqaan 
was controlled by four landlords. Three of these 
lived in Aleppo and were called urban landlords. 
The Aleppo landlords hired people who worked 
the land and took care of their affairs according to 
a contract agreement made every year after the har- 
vest in August. The fourth landlord was the sheikh 
of the largest tribe in Tell Togaan. Between 1964 
and 1967, the government of Syria took the land 
from the large landowners, divided it into smaller 
parts, and gave the parts to the peasants who grew 
crops on them. 

Some of the families of Tell Toqaan belong to 
tribes; others do not. In the past, people did not 
associate with those outside of their tribe, but now 
they do. The largest tribe is named Bu Layl. At one 
time, the head sheikh of the Bu Lay] tribe lived in 
Tell Toqaan with his three wives and their children, 
but when his land was given to the peasants, he 
moved to another village. 








In Tell Toqaan a team of two animals 
drag the plow. Mules are often used 
instead of horses because they can 
work longer on less food. Because more 
land is being used for farming, a herder’s 
flock has to exist on chopped straw 
for part of the year. 


Just as the village is a mixture of tribal and non- 
tribal families, it is also a mixture of peasants and 
shepherds. Most of the people who live in Tell 
Toqaan are peasants or farmers. They work the 
land. Their main crops are cotton, wheat, and bar- 
ley. These are grown on land that is not irrigated. 
There are some irrigated gardens in which the 
peasants grow a number of vegetables including 
eggplant, onions, cucumbers, tomatoes, melons, red 
peppers, beans, and garlic. Since most crops are 
grown to be sold in the markets of the cities, the 
villagers grow the crops that they think people will 
want to buy. Cotton has become an important cash 
crop because of the many new cotton mills in 
Damascus, Homs, and Aleppo. 

There are a few tractors and other farm machines 
in Tell Toqaan, but most of the peasants still use 
wooden plows and teams of two animals. 

The shepherds who live in Tell Toqaan have 
flocks of sheep and goats ranging from 20 to 60 
animals. Those who have small flocks also work on 
farms to support themselves. In the past, the shep- 
herds were nomads. In the summer they grazed 
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A village carpenter is making window 
frames. 
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their flocks near the village, and they moved in the 
winter. Now, they graze their flocks year round on 
the village pastures, and most have built com- 
pounds like the peasants. 

Most of the villagers have a few sheep and goats 
which they keep for household use. All of these 
animals are tended by a village herdsman and graze 
together. The expansion of cotton growing has cut 
down on the amount of pasture so the flock is much 
smaller than it used to be. 

At one time, the villagers raised horses for riding. 
They sold them to wealthy landowners and sheep 
growers. Now, since the automobile has replaced 
the horse as a means of transportation among these 
wealthy people, only work horses are raised in Tell 
Toqaan. 

In the past both the shepherds and the peasants 
owned camels. But since trucks are used instead of 
camels for transporting goods, there are now only 
three camels in Tell Toqaan. 


Other Workers 


Tell Toqaan has one carpenter, a shoe repairman, 
a brick mason, and three teachers. There are three 
shopkeepers whose shops are open for business all 
year. There are other shops that are open only oc- 
casionally. The goods offered for sale are pretty 
much the same in all shops. 

Some of the villagers sell vegetables and eggs to 
the shepherds who do not produce all that they 
need. Two of the shopkeepers are also middlemen 
who sell the villagers’ products to merchants who 
sell them in the city market. 

The villagers can buy almost everything they 
need in the shops. Some of the items are produced 
in Tell Toqaan and others come from other parts 
of the world. People who cannot pay for things im- 
mediately buy them “on credit,” but the interest 
they must pay to the shopkeepers makes the price 
of the item nearly double. 

Sometimes traveling merchants come to Tell 
Toqaan selling cloth, clothing, chickens, eggs, olive 


In 1954 besides tattooing the inner 
sides of the wrists to prevent pain from 
milking, other tattoos were popular. 
Three dots—one on the tip of the nose, 
one on the right cheek, and one on the 
chin—were sometimes tattooed on 
babies. Villagers believed it would make 
the baby eat well. 





oil, raisins, and other goods. Their prices are higher 
than those of the village shopkeepers, so the vil- 
lagers do not buy goods from them unless the local 
shops are out of stock and they really need them. 

A blacksmith from a nearby village comes to 
shoe the horses and mules of the villagers. From 
time to time, doctors come from the large villages 
and from Aleppo to cure the sick. When a doctor 
is not available, the villagers treat themselves. Cer- 
tain people in the village are said to be very good 
at the art of healing. Many of the people believe 
that tattoos possess a kind of magic that cures many 
sicknesses, so tattooing is popular in the village. 
They tattoo the inner part of the wrist to prevent 
the pains that sometimes come from milking many 
sheep, goats, and cows twice a day. 


Village Leaders 


Tell Toqaan does not really have an official govern- 
ment, but it does have a council of adult men of all 
the families. The council elects a village herdsman 
and a mukhtar, a kind of mayor. The council also 
calls all of the men together in times of emergency. 
The mukhtar receives a salary which is paid by 
the landholders, peasants, and shopkeepers. It may 
be paid in wheat or in money. The mukhtar repre- 
sents the villagers in all official matters with the 
Syrian government and the Syrian police. 

Representatives of the Syrian rural police force 
visit Tell Togaan about once a week. They hear 
complaints, see that all guns are registered and 
simply let everyone know they are close by. They 
may also keep the villagers informed about govern- 
ment affairs and see to it that the people vote in 
national elections. The villagers are careful to keep 
up good relations with the police. They do not want 
any trouble with the government. 

When the police arrive in the village, the first 
head of a household to see the police representa- 
tives invites them to his reception room for coffee. 
He opens his home in order to give them a place 
to take care of their business with the villagers. 
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Both the government of Syria and laws of the 
tribe apply to the people of the village. Theft is 
usually handled by the Syrian police. A man who 
steals a neighbor’s chicken might spend two weeks 
in an Aleppo jail if the neighbor complains. Mur- 
der, disagreements over property, and family mat- 
ters are decided by the law of the tribe. If a murder 
is committed, the sheikhs of the tribes involved 
set the blood price. Today, this is usually paid in 
money. One-fifth of the price is paid by the broth- 
ers of the murderer; the rest is collected from other 
relatives. Any member who does not give his share 
is likely to be cast out of the tribe. In cases of prop- 
erty disagreements, the sheikh listens to both sides 
and makes a decision. 

Most of the people in the village are Muslims. 
They believe that the prophets of other religions 
are good, but they feel that Muhammad is the best 
of them all. The evening call to prayer is given 
every day by the shopkeeper whose compound is 
next to the mosque. His alarm clock is set to the 
mosque time announced on the radio. When the 
alarm goes off, he gives the call to prayer. Services 
are not held regularly in the village mosque. 


A Long History 


As part of the country of Syria, the people of 
Aleppo and Tell Togaan have a long history. Many 
years ago these areas were part of the very large 
and strong Islamic Empire which lasted for nearly 
900 years. But even though the empire was great 
and the city of Damascus was its capital at one time, 
most of the people thought of themselves as mem- 
bers of tribes and as Muslims rather than as mem- 
bers of the empire. They went about their daily 
lives without much concern for the empire and the 
people who controlled it. 

Then, a little more than 100 years ago, countries 
in Europe started to trade more with the Middle 
East. To make their trade more and more profit- 
able they made deals with the empire leaders. 
Gradually the European nations took over the con- 





trol of much of the Arab lands. They divided the 
lands into different sections which made Syria 
smaller than it had been. 

The people of Europe were different from the 
Arabs in many ways. They were mostly Christian 
instead of Muslim. They were not nomads. They 
were concerned mostly with trading with the Syrian 
cities and did not pay much attention to the smaller 
tribal groups. 

About the same time as the countries of Europe 
were gaining control of Syria, many people of the 
Jewish faith began to move to the Middle East. 
They wanted to return to live in the land where 
their ancestors had lived many centuries before. 
Because the European Christians and Jews who 
came to the area had different religious beliefs and 
different traditions from those of the Arabs, the 
Arabs did not get along well with them. Each group 
said the land belonged to them and that they should 
control it without interference from the others. 

Finally in the 1940s after a long struggle against 
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the French leaders who had controlled the land of 
Syria, Syria became an independent country. But 
the new country still had many problems. People 
did not agree with each other on how the country 
should be run. The new leaders formed different 
political parties and fought each other instead of 
working together. The government had more diffi- 
culties than it could handle. 

The biggest trouble concerned the nearby area 
of Palestine where many Jewish people lived. The 
Jews said that this land should be made into a new 
country for Jews because their ancestors had lived 
there before. The Arabs of the Middle East, includ- 
ing those of Syria, disagreed and said that Palestine 
should belong to the Arabs. 

Most of the countries of the world met to decide 
what to do about the situation, and they decided 
to establish a Jewish nation called Israel. The Arabs 
became angry and were ready for war. Syria and 
four other countries sent their armies to drive the 
Jews out of the area. The fighting lasted for nearly 
a month and the Jews defeated the Arabs. 

During the fighting the Syrian leaders had made 
speeches to the people, making them believe that 
their army would win easily. But the truth was that 
the Syrian army was totally unprepared for the war. 
The young officers in the army were very upset. 
They claimed that it was the government's fault 
that the army had not been ready for war. 

Because people were so unhappy with a govern- 
ment that could not solve all the problems or win a 
war, an army leader and his men overthrew the 
government leaders and took control of Syria. But 
within a short time another army leader threw them 
out of office and took over for himself. His name 
was Colonel Adib Shishekly. He dealt with the 
problems of Syria, improving the army, schools, 
and colleges. At the same time he outlawed politi- 
cal parties that disagreed with his party, and he put 
those who opposed him in jail. By 1954 many 
Syrians did not like Shishekly’s government and 
wanted another new leader, but he had much 
power and many army troops. 


A Day in the City 





It is 1954. Just before dawn in the city of Aleppo, 
the call to prayer went out. In some mosques, the 
muezzin climbed the stairs to the tower. In others, 
a recording was used. The message was the same 
in both: 


Allah is most great! 

I testify that there is no god but Allah. 

I testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. 
Come to prayer. 

Come to good works. 

Allah is most great! 

There is no god but Allah. 


In one of the modern apartment buildings not 
far from the market place, Josef and Salim, two 
young government workers, awoke. Josef turned on 
the radio to hear the news as he dressed. The an- 
nouncement he heard surprised him. 


Good morning, my people. This is Captain Mustafa 
Hamdun speaking to you. My men and | have taken over 
the garrison. We are calling on free Arabs all over Syria. 
Arise! Throw off the chains that have bound you. Rid your- 
self of the tyrant who has made Syria a slave camp. Already 
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Modern apartment buildings are be- 
ginning to fill the skyline of the city of 
Aleppo. 


Shishekly’s Cabinet members are being taken into custody. 
Tanks are taking their positions on the main streets. Troops 
are moving into the post office, the broadcasting station, 
and all government buildings. . . We hope to wash clean 
the shame and disgrace suffered by the army in these past 
months, to restore its noble virtue, and to return it to 
its barracks in discipline. . . This is a call to arms and 
honor. . . We urge Colonel Shishekly to leave Syria if he 
wishes to avoid the spilling of Arab blood. 


“Salim,” Josef shouted to his roommate, “did 
you hear that? It is terrible news. The government 
of Syria has been overthrown! What will we do? 
Allah save us! He paced around the tiny apartment, 
not waiting for Salim to answer. 

“So Shishekly and his government are done for,” 
said Salim. “Well, I say good!” 

“What are you talking about?” exclaimed Josef. 
“We will lose our jobs. We could lose everything!” 
Josef looked wildly around the apartment, which 
was empty except for two beds, a wooden table, 
two chairs, and a mirror. 

“We should be so fortunate,” replied Salim. 
“Come on now, my friend. Be reasonable. What 
will we lose? We have both graduated from college, 
but do we make enough to live on? No! Do we have 
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a decent life? No! Can we even furnish this apart- 
ment? No! Two years it has taken us to buy this 
miserable little radio, and for what? In all of Syria 
there is not a decent radio station to listen to. When 
we wish to hear a worthwhile program we must 
tune to the British Broadcasting Company!” 

“We have our jobs in the government service,” 
Josef answered. “Can you deny that?” 

“Oh, yes, our wonderful jobs. Clerks doing a 
job any donkey could do. And no chance to get 
something better. Do you know what I would do if 
I were a dictator?” He did not give Josef a chance 
to answer. “I would build beautiful parks and gar- 
dens. I would build a grand theater. I would set 
up agricultural projects for poor peasants, all run 
by machines. I would build this country a decent 
radio station, and,” he pounded his fist on the table 
for emphasis, “I would fight the Israelis.” 

“Do you think the next dictator will do such 
things?” Josef wanted to know. 

“Who knows?” shrugged Salim. “I do know this. 
When all of this is over, we will still have our same 
jobs, and we will still live in the same place. Right 
now, I think you should stop crying like an old 
woman and get dressed.” 

Josef calmed down and thought for a moment as 
he drank his coffee. It is possible that Salim is 
right, he thought. After all, nothing changed 
when the government leaders were overthrown the 
last time. There was a new president, a new prime 
minister, a new cabinet, and a new parliament. But 
the army still controlled the government, and Josef 
and Salim did not lose their jobs. Josef finished his 
coffee and left with Salim to catch the bus. 


In a Wealthy Home 


On the way downtown the bus passed through a 
well-to-do section of the city. Josef noticed a ser- 
vant washing the tiled steps and terrace of a mer- 
chant’s house. While she scrubbed, the newscast 
was sent over a loudspeaker. She listened silently, 
and then went back to her washing. When she had 
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In an old portion of Aleppo hidden 
behind walls, there are some wealthy 
homes whose courtyards have green 
gardens and beautiful tile work. 


In one of the small shops of Aleppo, 
a merchant is at his door waiting to 
welcome shoppers. 
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finished the last tile, she dumped the water from 
the pail and went inside. As she walked through 
the kitchen, she mentioned the news to the cook 
and continued on her way to another part of the 
house. 

The cook was busy preparing breakfast for the 
merchant's family. The news meant no more to her 
than it did to the servant. The cook was a young 
village girl. Her family was very, very poor. The 
merchant who did business in her father’s village 
had paid him $100 for her services for seven years. 
According to the agreement, the girl would cook 
and clean for the merchant's family. In return, the 
merchant would give her room, board, and cloth- 
ing. Both the girl and the family considered it a 
good agreement. She might have starved in a family 
where there was barely enough food to go around 
and no money. 

The cook had gone to the market early and 
bought bread for the family’s breakfast. She put it 
on a tray, and placed fresh fruits on another tray. 
She put water on to boil for coffee and carried the 
trays into the dining room. There were butter 
and cheese in the refrigerator which was kept in 
the dining room. But the refrigerator was locked, 
and the merchant’s wife had the key. 

Habib Feisal, the merchant, was dressing in his 
bedroom. He had risen just before dawn and re- 
cited the morning prayers facing Mecca. Though 








he did not attend services in the mosque except 
on Fridays, he was faithful in his devotions at 
home. He dressed quietly so as not to disturb his 
wife and went into the dining room. 

When he had seated himself at the table, the 
cook brought his coffee. “Good morning, my peo- 
ple. This is Captain Mustafa Hamdun speaking 
to you. .. .” The merchant heard the newscast 
through. His son Jamil entered during the an- 
nouncement and waited until it had concluded. 

“My father, I have something of importance to 
discuss with you.” 

“This is not the time,” answered the merchant. 
“You have heard the news?” 

Jamil nodded that he had. “I must contact our 
relatives in the government and see if I can learn 
more of what is happening. I am afriad that we 
shall suffer much from this.” 

“But, Father, with all respect, I must talk to you 
about my marriage.” 

“Your marriage plans have been arranged. There 
is nothing to discuss. Now, I must learn if the 
stupidity of the army is going to ruin us. I have in- 
vested much money in tractors and harvesters to 
be used on the farmlands south of here. This news 
makes me fear for my investment.” 

Habib Feisal had other concerns. He had just 
received a large shipment of expensive furniture 
and appliances from Europe—refrigerators, radios, 
sofas, chairs, and tables. The overthrow of the 
Shishekly government could make people uneasy 
about spending large sums of money on these 
kinds of goods. He was not pleased. He supported 
Shishekly’s politics, and had thought the govern- 
ment was strong enough to survive the threats of 
those who wanted to do away with it. Had he 
known the true state of affairs, he would not have 
risked his money at such a time. He sighed. In the 
past four years the government had changed so 
often. It was like a big game, with the army on one 
side and the politicians on the other. As he left the 
table, he said to his son, “Tonight, we shall speak 
of your problem. May your day go well.” He left, 
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On a street in Damascus a merchant 
displays his wares in the hope that 
tourists will buy something. 
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anxious to see how matters would be at the market. 

The merchant’s son stayed at the table drinking 
his coffee and eating a piece of fruit. He, too, was 
displeased with the news of the overthrow because 
he was planning to go into his father’s business 
when he left the university. He was not anxious to 
have an unfriendly government ruin either the 
business or his father’s investments. But he had 
other concerns. His father had arranged a good 
marriage for him with the duaghter of a fellow 
merchant, a cousin on his father’s side. The girl 
was well-to-do and had gone to the university. The 
problem was with Jamil’s mother. She expected 
that Jamil and his wife would move into Jamil’s 
family’s home after the marriage. She was prepar- 
ing rooms for that purpose. Jamil wanted his own 
apartment. He knew it was not customary for peo- 
ple in his position, but a few of his friends had left 
their fathers’ homes, and they urged Jamil to do 
the same. Jamil was certain he could convince his 
father of the idea, but he knew that his mother was 
going to disagree. He had hoped to get his father’s 
support, but the political news had prevented that. 
He was not at all happy when he left for the uni- 
versity. 


In the Souks 


In the souks of Aleppo, business continued as 
usual. Flower merchants walked up the narrow 
streets calling, “Odors of Paradise, odors of Para- 
dise.” Sherbet sellers clinked metal bowls together 
like castanets. They stood on street corners with 
their metal containers strapped over their shoul- 
ders, pouring out the sticky-sweet contents for 
those who had a sweet tooth. “Refresh your heart,” 
they called. 

Habib Feisal left his shop in the care of a clerk 
for a moment and walked to the shop of a friend 
nearby. 

“Peace be on you,” 
shop. 

“And on you be peace,” 


he said as he entered the 


answered his friend. 


“Your wife is well, I hope,” said Habib Feisal. 

“Quite well, thanks be to Allah. I trust that yours 
is the same,” his friend replied. 

“She, too, enjoys perfect health,” Habib Feisal 
reassured his friend. “Tell me, my friend,” con- 
tinued Habib Feisal, “what do you think of the 
news? I have made some investments in farm ma- 
chinery south of here.” 

“T think that you need not fear. The army may 
decide who will rule, but they will not destroy the 
country. When our investments go well, all of Syria 
prospers. Who would try to destroy that? I think 
that your investments will be safe.” 

“Have you heard anything about a successor?” 
Habib Feisal asked. 

“Well, one picks up a little here and there. Of 
course one cannot be sure,” answered his friend. 

“T understand. But you have heard something.” 

“Tt is rumored that Quwatli will return.” 

“Quwatli. That is reassuring.” He had been 
Syria’s first president after independence and was 
known to do things that helped businessmen. “You 
have removed a great burden from my heart.” The 
merchant was indeed relieved. 

“Remember, it is only a rumor.” 

“I remember. May your day be prosperous, my 
dear friend.” 

“May your day be prosperous and blessed.” 

Habib Feisal left his friend’s shop and went back 
to his own place of business. It was approaching 
the noon hour. In the short time before the midday 
break, he could expect to be busy. His shop spe- 
cialized in goods imported from Europe, mostly 
expensive merchandise. Many of his customers 
were the wives of well-to-do landowners and busi- 
nessmen. Often, the men themselves came to shop 
after they had closed their places of business for 
the afternoon. 

At midday, Habib Feisal closed his shop and 
went to a Turkish bath. He had had a difficult 
morning. The pressures and uncertainties of the 
overthrow and a hard morning’s work had tired 
him. He was worried about how the new govern- 
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ment would deal with businessmen and how new 
policies would affect his investments. He needed 
the relaxation that the steam baths and a rubdown 
would give him. 

The owner of a bicycle shop stopped in to visit 
with friends in a coffee house in the bazaar. The 
shopkeeper gave his hand to his friends who were 
seated around a table. Some of them came into the 
coffee shop every day to speak of crops and busi- 
ness and Syrian affairs. 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper, “another govern- 
ment.” 

“So be it,” answered Adib, the barber. 

“There are many soldiers stationed around the 
bazaar,” said Elias, a tourist guide. “I stopped to 
speak to one, but they are not answering ques- 
tions.” 

“T am worried,” said the shopkeeper. “I don’t 
know what this means for us.” 

“Tt probably means nothing,” said the barber. 

A peasant who had come in from a nearby vil- 
lage to sell a load of cauliflower said, “It is well 
known that Quwatli favors the businessmen. He 
will not help the peasants.” 

“What do you want from a government?” de- 
manded Elias. 

“What do I want?” repeated the peddler. “I want 
to be left alone. I want to sell my merchandise, feed 
my family, and live in peace.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to see your sons educated?” 

“Educated for what? To push a fruit cart? To go 
into the army? One does not need an education 
for such things.” 


The Hope of Syria 


In another section of the small room, some mem- 
bers of the political party Al-Ba’th were deciding 
what to do about the change in government. They 
were happy with the overthrow. They were not 
even too concerned at the news that Quwatli might 
be returning to the presidency, even though they 
knew he favored the wealthy landlords and busi- 


nessmen of Damascus. They were making plans 
and biding their time. With Shishekly out of the 
way, they would be freer to meet and organize. 
They could work to increase their membership, 
and the next time there was an overthrow they 
might be able to take over. 

But all of this was in the future. For the time be- 
ing, they would hire lawyers to prosecute landlords 
who had mistreated their tenants. They would or- 
ganize newspaper and radio campaigns to keep the 
villagers informed and to encourage their support. 
It was all very promising. 

Before the morning session of school was dis- 
missed, the students heard a special broadcast 
directed to them: 


This is a message for the young people of Syria. Today 
marks a great day in the history of our country. Today, a 
negligent government is being overthrown, and a new one 
will replace it. The old government did not care for your 
needs. The new one will spend more money and provide 
more schools so that the students of Syria will be better off. 
Syria’s children are her hope. It is you who will return Syria 
to the glorious days of old when our country was the heart 
of the great Muslim Empire. It is you who will uphold the 
honor of the Arabs. You will rid our country of the Israelis 
and of all who would hold back its progress. In honor of 
this great occasion, your classes will be dismissed for the 
day. Go in peace, and dedicate yourselves to work for a 
strong and prosperous Syria. 


In a classroom in Damascus very much 
like this one, school children heard the 
news of the overthrow of the government 
in 1954. 
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Peasants from the villages come to the 
| cities to look for work. Some are em- 
i ployed in this cement factory in Damas- 
| Cus. 
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The students, young and old, were delighted at 
the prospect of early dismissal from classes. Al- 
though many of them knew almost nothing about 
Shishekly and even less about who would replace 
him, they were certainly in favor of any govern- 
ment that gave them a holiday. They left their 
schools shouting the praises of the new govern- 
ment, whatever it was. 


The End of the Day 


Later in the day shrill whistles announced the end 
of the working day for the employees of the cotton 
factory. They came out in large groups. Some 
walked toward bus stops. Others began the long 
walk home. They had worked very hard and were 
tired. Loudspeakers blared the latest news: 


Colonel ‘Umar Qabbina, commander of the Hawran 
Garrison in southern Syria, has joined the uprising. Ten 
thousand of Shishekly’s best troops are pinned down in 
the north. Damascus alone resists. Surrender, Damascus. 


Most of the workers did not even stop to listen. 
And the merchants, having been disturbed by the 
news of the overthrow of the government, were 
glad to make their way home. 

At sunset, the call to prayer went out: 


Allah is most great! 

I testify that there is no god but Allah. 

I testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. 
Come to prayer. 

Come to good works. 

Allah is most great! 

There is no god but Allah. 


Night fell. Soldiers with rifles stood on street 
corners. The streetlights cast their shadows on the 
narrow, winding streets. From somewhere came the 
long, thin wail of an Arabic song. 

At 10 p.m., ex-President Adib Shishekly left 
Damascus for exile in Lebanon. The new govern- 
ment was now in control. 


A Day in the Village 





It is the beginning of the day of the overthrow. In 
the early darkness, just before dawn, YaHya Aarif 
rose from his mattress, pushing aside the thick quilt 
that covered him. YaHya Aarif is a peasant land- 
owner in the village of Tell Toqaan. He is the head 
of his household that includes his wife and three 
sons. He has small plots of land adding up to about 
five acres which he and the other members of his 
household farm. Even though his plots are small, 
he is an important person in the village because his 
grandfather founded the village. YaHya walked 
into the courtyard of his compound. Facing east, he 
recited the morning prayer. 

YaHya’s wife went directly to the cooking room. 
Two days had passed since she had made bread. 
She had to prepare a new batch. She quickly gath- 
ered the ingredients together—leaven, flour, salt, 
oil, and water. She took a large bowl from the shelf 
and mixed the ingredients together, turning the 
dough many times. When the dough was smooth, 
she covered it with a dry cloth and left it to rise. 
Then she left the kitchen to return to the family 
room. 

YaHya and his eldest son Adnaan led the animals 
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YaHya’s wife made bread every three 
days. She molded dough into fist-sized 
balls. She flattened and beat each dough 
ball until it formed a flat circle about 10 
inches wide. Then she lifted and tossed 
it from hand to hand rotating it as she 
threw it. When it was stretched to about 
16 inches wide, it was ready to be baked 
on top of the oven. By the time she had 
finished the second circle of dough, the 
first one was baked. 
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from the stables. Their stock consisted of two 
mules, a young horse, a cow and her calf, seven 
black nanny goats, and seven kids. 

To get the mules ready for work in the fields 
YaHya and Adnaan threw halters over the mules’ 
heads and collars around their necks. Then Adnaan 
tied a bag of bread to his belt for his lunch and 
drove the team out to the fields. He would begin 
plowing where he had left off the day before. He 
was working on a plot near the tell, plowing it for 
the third time since January. Other plowmen of 
the village were going to neighboring plots. They 
called out greetings to Adnaan, and he answered 
them. 

YaHya’s second son, a boy of 13, followed the 
cow, calf, and young horse out of the courtyard. 
He watched them until he saw that they had joined 
the herd of similar animals that belonged to other 
people in the village. The herd was moving slowly 
toward the grazing area on the far slope of the great 
tell near the border of the marsh. 

Back in the courtyard, YaHya’s wife and his 


This picture of the village midden where 
winter fuel was made was taken in 1954. 
Even today the peasant women carry 
dung, along with straw and water, from 
their compounds to the village midden. 
There they mix the ingredients with a 
pitch fork and their bare feet until the 
mixture can be molded. They mold the 
mixture into lumps about a foot wide and 
leave them to dry in the sun for a few 
days. Then they take them back to the 
compound and put them into storage 
bins to be burned when needed. 





youngest son separated the nanny goats from the 
kids. The full-grown goats were driven out of the 
compound to join those that belonged to the car- 
penter’s family. YaHya and the carpenter grazed 
their goats together. The carpenter’s second son led 
the small flock in the direction of a low ridge on 
the southwest side of the village. There, he and a 
shepherd grazed their animals near each other. 

After the full-grown goats had left, the seven 
kids that belonged to YaHya were driven out to 
join the carpenter’s flock of kids. The carpenter’s 
ten-year-old daughter and her small brother drove 
them to a different part of the grazing land. All 
along the ridge which encircles the village, other 
shepherds moved with their flocks for the day’s 
grazing. 

Once the animals had gone, the rest of the house- 
hold quickly ate a breakfast of bread, tea, and left- 
overs from supper the night before. Then the two 
younger boys left for school. And YaHya went to 
the plot of land his son was plowing. He wanted to 
watch once more the way the old mule worked at 
the plow. He sighed. The animal was barely able 
to finish a furrow. “The mule won’t last,” he said. 

“I know ,” replied his son. “Already all he wants 
to do is to lie down at the end of a furrow. He might 
go on a while if he could rest and eat grass every 
other day.” 

“No,” replied his father. “The plow must work 
every day to get even half of the land cultivated.” 


Work in the Compound 


YaHya’s wife went to the stable. She carried out 
loads of dung and straw on a broad tray to a place 
outside the compound where previous loads had 
been dumped. The dung was left there until time 
for fuel-making. Between trips, she complained 
about all the work that had to be done. YaHya lis- 
tened but did not comment. Later a widow who 
lived in the village would come to help YaHya’s wife. 

The wife’s chickens were wandering about the 
compound. Some of them went out the gate and 
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the milk to the agent of the cheesemaker 
In 1954 the agent visited Tell Toqaan 
and other villages several times a week 
He sold the milk to the cheesemaker 
who often sold his cheese to foreign 
markets. 
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into the village looking for food. Sometimes the 
peasant’s wife threw them some barley, but usu- 
ally they found their own food. All of the chickens 
were the wife’s property. She collected the eggs 
that the chickens laid and kept the money she re- 
ceived from selling them. 

YaHya’s wife shook out the sleeping mattresses 
and quilts. She folded them and stacked them on 
the rack above the wooden bride’s chest at the end 
of the family room. After she swept the room and 
shook the floor mat in the courtyard, she began 
to brew the midmorning tea. 

YaHya returned home for tea. He told his wife 
about the mule’s behavior. He went on to add that 
one of the men in the village had a white mare he 
might buy. After tea YaHya left to look for the man 
who owned the white mare. He thought he would 
be at the carpenter’s shop or the small store next to 
the mosque. 


The Village School 


School was being held across the village in one 
room of the compound of an old shepherd. The 
teacher was a middle-aged, poor tribesman who 
had once attended a religious school in Aleppo 
where he studied the Koran. YaHya Aarif had 





The men of Tell Toqaan often enjoy 
coffee and conversation in a shop in the 
village. 





found him teaching in another village and had per- 
suaded him to come to Tell Togaan. YaHya and 
other men of the village wanted their sons to have 
a traditional Muslim education and also to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

There were 18 children in the school. Five of the 
students were girls. Three of these were daughters 
of the tribal sheikh. All of the students learned 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In addition, the 
boys studied from the Koran. 

The teacher had the only library in the village. 
It consisted of a few tattered textbooks, some vol- 
umes of Arab poetry, and the Koran. A window 
shutter, which had been painted dark green, was 
used as a chalkboard. The village carpenter had 
made the teacher a desk and a chair. 


The Talk of Men 


During the morning, one of the urban landlords 
came to his compound in the village to prepare a 
luncheon for important guests. His guests in- 
cluded Sheikh Nuuri, the officer of the police from 
Saraagab, two wealthy landlords from nearby vil- 
lages, and some businessmen from Aleppo who 
were thinking of investing in farm machinery. Some 
peasants from the village were also present. A large 
table had been placed in the guest room with chairs 
for each guest. 

When the guests arrived, Sheikh Nuuri and the 
police officer were given places of honor. These 
were the seats farthest from the door. When the 
men were seated, women started to cook. The men 
discussed affairs of mutual concern. The landlord, 
whose property was in Tell Toqaan, spoke of the 
efficiency of his tractor. There were only two in the 
village. His was used to plant cotton, sesame, and 
corn. The tractor had strong headlights, and during 
the plowing season it could be run day and night. 
The landlord was considering renting the tractor to 
other farmers. Small landholders were discovering 
that it was cheaper to rent a tractor for plowing than 
to buy and feed a new mule. 
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The businessmen from the city were pleased to 
hear that peasants were interested in using more 
tractors. It encouraged them to invest in more ma- 
chinery for Tell Togqaan and other small villages. 
The landlords from neighboring villages who had 
also invested in tractors said that their yields had 
been greater because of the tractors. The men spoke 
of the weather, the crops, and the damage being 
done to the crops by birds. Finally, the police officer 
brought up the subject of the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. 

The urban landlord said he was not concerned 
with the change. He had heard rumors in Aleppo 
that Quwatli might return from Egypt to take over 
the presidency. While Quwatli represented the 
Damascus businessmen, he did not interfere with 
the Aleppo landowners. The rest of the company 
agreed. The change in government was not as im- 
portant as having more tractors. 

After about two hours of chatting and dozing, 
the food was brought in. Food was heaped on plat- 
ters, which were placed in the center of the table. 
Each place was provided with a plate, spoon, stack 
of bread, and an individual dish of gravy. The host 
did not eat. He stood behind the most important 
guests and, with sleeves rolled back, tore the 
choicest pieces of meat fiom the bones and put 
them on the guests’ plates. 

Each person left the table when he was finished 
eating. Outside, an attendant handed him a piece of 
soap. He poured water over his hands and gave him 
a towel. After the guests had left, the host and those 
who had helped prepare the meal ate. 


The Work Day Ends 


YaHya’s wife came home after selling goats’ milk 
to a cheese agent. She went to the family room and 
put out bread, onions, and laban for her sons’ 
lunch. The two sons who had been in school came 
in to eat. Adnaan did not return to the compound 
until midafternoon. He had been in the fields since 
dawn. He was very tired. While his mother set out 


his food for him, he spoke of the mule’s slowness. 
His work had been very hard, and he had not 
plowed nearly enough land. His mother told him of 
his father’s plans about the mare, and he was very 
pleased. He really needed a new mule. 

After he had eaten, he changed his plowman’s 
gown and heavy boots for the striped gown and 
long coat that all peasant farmers wore. It showed 
everyone that he was a peasant, and distinguished 
him from the shepherds who wore long yellow cot- 
ton gowns. Having put on his good clothing, 
Adnaan went to join his friends. They walked 
up and down the road chatting and laughing to- 
gether, and making themselves very noticeable to 
the girls of the village. 

The younger sons took the team of mules out 
to graze near the spring. Their mother started the 
kettle of burghul simmering for the evening meal. 
For the rest of the afternoon, she sewed, repaired 
a broken basket, and spoke to the villagers who 
came to talk to her about their concerns—a sore 
that was not healing, a shepherd girl who wished to 
learn to embroider a gown like that of the peasant 


Girls are expected to learn how to sew In 
preparation for becoming good wives. 
Sewing machines now have been intro- 
duced into Tell Toqaan. 
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In Tell Toqaan the villagers sometimes 
get together for a night of entertain- 
ment. Here men and women listen to 
stringed instruments. 
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women, the cure for an earache. Later in the after- 
noon, she went once more to milk the goats. Along 
the way, she met the same women she had seen 
earlier. After the milking, the women, shepherds, 
and flocks moved slowly back to the village to- 
gether. It was sunset when they reentered the vil- 
lage. On the small hill in front of the mosque, the 
shopkeeper, acting as muezzin, chanted the evening 
call to prayer. 

After all the animals had been stabled in the 
compound by the boys, the family went in to eat in 
the family room. YaHya brought a friend who had 
come to Tell Togaan that day. He was a traveling 
shoemaker. He had been with a caravan, and had 
been selling his services among the shepherds graz- 
ing their flocks in the eastern grazing areas. Two or 
three times a season, when the caravan came close 
by, the shoemaker dropped in at Tell Toqaan to 
visit YaHya’s household. His father before him had 
done the same. 

After performing the sunset prayer, the men and 
sons of YaHya gathered around the supper tray. 
They were served bread, burghul, fresh green on- 
ions, and sugared butter from the morning’s churn- 
ing. 





After the meal, the men smoked, drank tea, 
talked, and played a few games of cards. Other 
peasants came in to hear the shoemaker’s news. 
Together, they listened to the radio and heard the 
news of Shishekly’s overthrow. The peasants were 
not unhappy to hear that Shishekly was being 
forced out. He had imprisoned government people 
they liked. He had drafted many young men into 
the army, taking them away from their homes. 
They looked on all government leaders with mis- 
givings. None had done much for them. Certainly 
Quwatli was no better than Shishekly. If any group 
had their interests in mind, it was the Al-Ba’th 
Party, but they had no chance of gaining control 
at this time. For the most part, the people of Tell 
Toqaan wanted to be left alone to manage their 
own affairs, as they had always done. 

By ten o’clock, everyone had left. Then the fam- 
ily retired one by one. The mattresses were placed 
in a line along the floor. The place nearest the door 
was occupied by YaHya. Next to him was his wife. 
The youngest son slept beside her. Adnaan, who 
had to be up plowing again at dawn, had retired 
much earlier on the mattress farthest from the door. 

YaHya locked the stable doors, the compound 
gate, and the door of the family room. Just be- 
fore he came in for the last time he looked at the 
sky. “Allah willing, tomorrow will be fair,” he said. 
Then he went in to bed. There was no evidence in 
the village that the government of Syria had been 
overthrown that day. 

Most days were like this throughout the spring 
of 1954 in Tell Toqaan. YaHya produced a fine crop 
of cotton which he sold to a cotton merchant in 
Aleppo. One of the urban landlords rented a 
threshing machine which increased his crop yield. 
Landlords in other villages began to invest more 
heavily in machines. Some peasant laborers lost 
their jobs to the machines and had to go to other 
villages or to Aleppo for work. Adnaan chose a 
wife with his parents’ help. The teacher left and 
was replaced by another. And so the days passed in 
the village of Tell Toqaan. 
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The Zionist 





The hot valley air was beginning to cool as the first 
stars appeared on the horizon. Haim put aside his 
plow and began slowly to climb the rock-covered 
hill overlooking his kibbutz. There were just a few 
scattered olive trees in the valley. But if the people 
of the kibbutz could get more water for their fields, 
someday there would be rich fields of wheat. 

It was 1930. Haim was 20. His body and muscles 
were tired from the long day’s work. He knew that 
it was time to rest, or he would not be able to hold 
the plow tomorrow. Haim had never farmed before 
this year, but he liked the feel of the plow in his 
hands as it turned the earth. He liked the way the 
sun warmed his back as he put the small, golden 
wheat seeds into the ground. He liked to see the 
tiny shoots of wheat come through the soil to reach 
the sun. He liked to see the neglected land turn 
from sandy brown to green. 

There were times, however, when Haim grew 
weary of farming. The work never seemed to end; 
there were always more fields to clear and rocks to 
unearth. He always welcomed the night because it 
brought peace and rest. 

When Haim reached the top of the little hill, he 
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In the cities of Eastern Europe where 
Jews were tolerated but not accepted, 
they were forced to live and do business 
crowded together in separate communi- 
ties called ghettos. 
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looked across the still landscape. The vast sky and 
quiet were so different from the crowded ghetto 
where he had lived until last year. In his home in 
Warsaw, Poland, the ghetto was where Jews were 
forced to live separate from everyone else. 


Life in Eastern Europe 


It was the night of an important Zionist meeting. 
Haim’s mother pleaded with him. “Haim, Haim, 
she said, “listen to your mother. Do not go into 
the night. There is talk of a pogrom.” 

The light from the burning candle flickered 
across his mother’s anguished face. He could see 
the fear in her eyes as she turned to her husband. 


tH 








“Do not worry about Haim,” his father said 
quietly, with a gentle concern in his voice. “There 
is always talk of pogroms.” But he understood his 
wife’s worry. 

He remembered one winter when he was a boy 
in a little Russian village. There was little food, and 
the villagers had said that food was being hoarded 
by the Jews. This wasn’t true—his family was just as 
hungry as everyone else. But the Russian villagers 
had stormed through the ghetto, burning homes 
and stores. They had beaten or killed every Jew 
they could find. With his father and mother he hid 
in the cellar for two days. He had never forgotten 
his fear or the sound of the villagers overhead 
breaking the family’s furniture. But he also realized 
that if you lived in fear, you were really afraid to 
live. “Haim must do as he will. It is not good to be 
afraid of everything,” he said to his wife. 

When Haim left his house he felt nervous walk- 
ing through the narrow, winding alleys. The build- 
ings were crowded closely together. Looking up, 
Haim could only see tiny slits of sky between the 
dark buildings. He longed to be able to see the stars 
at night. To smell the fresh air from fields and trees. 
To live in the countryside. 

By the time he reached the edge of the ghetto, 
he was shivering from the cold. The snow had fal- 
len early that year, and his old worn coat was not 
enough to protect him from the freezing wind. 
Across from the ghetto he could see wide avenues 
lined with large, well built homes and spacious 
gardens. He recognized the home of Mr. Rabino- 
witz, the wealthy Jewish merchant who owned the 
store where he and his father worked. 

Haim stopped for a moment and looked into 
the distance at the gigantic wooden door of the 
Rabinowitz’s home. He imagined that inside the 
Rabinowitzes were enjoying a huge banquet. He 
had no way of knowing if this was true because he 
was only a clerk in the store. Mr. Rabinowitz had 
never even spoken to him. 

Haim looked down at his thread-bare overcoat 
and recalled the expensive clothes that Mr. 
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Rabinowitz wore whenever he came into the store. 
Mr. Rabinowitz didn’t work as long or as hard as 
Haim did, but he had so much more than all his 
workers put together. It did not seem fair to Haim. 

As he walked quickly to his meeting, he resolved 
to himself, “When we return to the Holy Land, we 
will treat all men justly. We will treat all men as 
equals.” 


Hope for a New Life 


Haim was a Zionist. He was a Jew who hoped to 
establish a Jewish nation in Palestine. There, Jews 
could come and farm the land and be safe from 
persecution. Palestine would be a place of refuge 
for the Jews who for centuries had suffered perse- 
cution and who had been driven out of every place 
they tried to make their home. In 1948, the Zionists 
would help to make of Palestine the nation of Israel. 

The Zionists met regularly to talk about their 
plans for their new home, but tonight’s meeting was 
a special one. Almost a year ago, the group had put 
their savings together to buy a farm in Palestine 
where they could put their ideals into practice. In 
Palestine they hoped to have complete equality, 
not only between men, but between men and 
women. All would work hard for the good of all the 
people. All major decisions would be made demo- 
cratically by majority vote. The regular day-to- 
day affairs of the people would be decided by a 
committee elected annually. Most important there 
would be no private property. Everything except 
personal belongings would be owned by the kib- 
butz—the land, the equipment, the crops, and the 
housing. Kibbutz was the name given to the com- 
munal farm on which they all would live. Haim 
thought sharing was especially important. He be- 
lieved it was impossible for equality and democracy 
to exist if some men were rich and others poor. 
Those who were rich would become powerful and 
rule in their own interest instead of the kibbutz’s. 

Haim’s friend, Jacob Oldstein, had taken the sav- 
ings of the group and gone immediately to Pales- 





This poster was put out by the Jewish 
National Fund in Berlin in 1936. Across 
the top are the words, ‘Land |s free- 
dom.” At the bottom of the poster are 
the words, “Give us land for the freedom 
of our children.” 


tine. When he arrived, however, he discovered that 
many Palestinians had heard of the Zionist plan to 
settle Jews in Palestine. They were afraid that the 
new Jewish settlers would drive out the Arabs 
already living there. They refused to sell land to a 
Jew. 

It was many months before Jacob Oldstein found 
a rich Syrian merchant who would sell him a few 
acres of land. At the meeting tonight Haim ex- 
pected to hear definite news about the purchase. 

As he entered the meeting he heard excited 
voices exclaiming, “The land is ours! The land is 
ours!” 

“It is a small farm,” said Mr. Levi, reading from 
Jacob Oldstein’s letter. “The land is in an arid val- 
ley in Galilee and has not been farmed for cen- 
turies. Galilee was once covered with trees and 
small farms, but years of war and neglect have 
made it a dry land. We must clear away the rocks 
and brush, fertilize the soil, and dig irrigation 
ditches before we can start planting. But God will 
be with us.” 

Haim looked around the small room heated by a 
tiny coal-burning stove. There were about thirty 
men and women there, not even half of those who 
had said they wanted to go to Palestine. But there 
were enough people to start a kibbutz. Only those 
truly committed to Zionism should go, for there 
were probably many hardships ahead. 

“We have raised enough money,” Mr. Levi con- 
tinued, “to pay for the trip to Palestine. We have 
dreamed long enough. Now we awaken and the 
dream becomes a reality. Life will be hard. We will 
have to sink wells and build dormitories. We will 
share our work, our happiness, and our sorrow. 
Three weeks from now we leave for Palestine.” 

Joy and fear surged through Haim’s heart. At 
last he would fulfill his dream of living in the coun- 
try, in the land of his ancestors. He would plant 
the earth with his own hands. He would not work 
for someone else; he would work for the good of the 
kibbutz. He would walk in the peace of the night 
and watch the boundless stars above. 
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Jewish immigrants land at Haifa and 
disembark from a barge tender. These 
were the first group to reach Israel after 
"it became an independent nation. 
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The Dream That Came True 


Now Haim sat on a small hill on the kibbutz farm- 
land. He had come with 20 settlers by ship. When 
they first arrived in the port city of Haifa, they had 
lived together for three months in a huge ware- 
house. 

In 1930 Haifa was a small port town. Piers were 
just beginning to be built, and electricity and run- 
ning water were just coming to the town. There 
were few cars in the streets. Farmers wound their 
way through the streets leading the donkeys that 
carried their produce. Vendors sold fruits and 
vegetables. There were people from many countries 
in the town—Turks, Jordanians, and Syrians, and 
Bedouin with camels. 

When the Zionists arrived in Haifa, they did not 
have enough money to buy the farming equipment 
that they needed. So they stayed in the city working 
very hard digging ditches, breaking stones for new 
houses, sweeping streets, and doing anything else 
they could to earn money. They spent little on food 
and nothing on luxuries. Everyone brought his pay- 
check to the group at the end of the week. Finally, 
they had enough money to buy mules and plows, 
and with great hope they set out for their land in 
the wilderness. 

As a Zionist, Haim believed in hard work, but 
he had never imagined the labor involved in clear- 
ing the land. Both men and women dug at the wild 
scrub and heavy rocks that covered their fields. 
Some carried the heavy stones to an area where 
others were digging a drinking well. There women 
built dormitories in which the group would sleep 
and eat. By the end of the first harvest, fifty acres of 
land had been cleared, and two dormitories had 
been built. They could now move out of the tents 
in which they had been living. 

Everyone had shared the work. Work was as- 
signed by a committee. Haim was assigned to help 
care for the children once a week because he liked 
working with children. Jobs were not assigned to 
people because they were men or women. They 





Above is Petah Tikva, a tent colony for 
the early settlers who came to Palestine. 
Today it is a thriving town. 


were made according to the ability of each person 
and the needs of the whole community. A number 
of women worked in the fields because they were 
strong. 

Meetings were held frequently because every 
important decision had to be decided by the whole 
group. Haim felt a little uncomfortable when he 
first saw women leading some of the meetings. But 
because he believed in equality between men and 
women, after a while the feeling disappeared. 

Haim looked down on the kibbutz from the hill- 
top and realized that he owned only a few personal 
items. All land, property, and goods were owned in 
common. He didn’t own the plow with which he 
turned the earth, the crops which he harvested, 
the food which he ate, or the room in which he 
slept. He was never paid any money for his work 
because everything was shared by the kibbutz. But 
he was glad that he didn’t own anything. He be- 
lieved that owning things often led to selfishness, 
crime, and war. 

Haim knew his parents never completely under- 
stood his belief in Zionism and kibbutzim. Like 
Haim, they longed to return to their ancient land, 
but they also desired to keep their old way of life. 
Haim’s father and mother had raised him with great 
love and affection. For his mother, Haim was the 
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most important thing in her life. From the time he 
was an infant she had devoted her time to seeing 
that he was well fed, well dressed, and well edu- 
cated. Haim’s father received letters from his son 
describing the kibbutz. The letters puzzled him. 
After reading one letter, he turned to his wife. “I 
had hoped that Haim would succeed in life as we 
never had. It is true that we do not have many 
things, but Haim could have gone to the University. 
If he had studied hard, he could have gone into 
business and been a success. By now he could own 
his own home, wear nice clothes, go to fine restau- 
rants. But he did not choose to do these things.” 

His wife nodded. “If only he is happy, that is all 
that matters.” 

His father also hoped that Haim was happy, but 
he still felt his way of life was strange. 

Haim could also imagine his parents’ dismay at 
the way children were raised on the kibbutz. Both 
his parents had taken every opportunity to guide 
Haim in being a good Jew. His father had instructed 
him in the religion of the Jews, and his mother made 
sure that he went to school and that he obeyed his 
parents. In the kibbutz parents saw their children 
only a couple of hours a day before dinner. During 
the day they were cared for by the person assigned 
to child care for that day. By freeing mothers from 
having to care for their children, the women were 
able to participate more fully in the life and work 
of the kibbutz. Haim hoped that the children would 
grow up with a sense of responsibility to the 
kibbutz. 

Moonlight now covered the valley with a bright 
glow. Haim was happy with his new life. He began 
to walk slowly down the hill for dinner. Suddenly 
he remembered that it was his turn to help put the 
children to bed and to do their laundry. He hugged 
his coat close to his body and walked quickly 
toward the children’s area. The air was cool now. 
He smiled to himself. In Europe he would never 
have done this work, considered suitable only for a 
woman. But here, he was starting a new life in a 
new land. 


The European Jew 





It was Friday afternoon and a slight rain was be- 
ginning to fall on Tel Aviv’s streets. Aaron Soloman 
had left his office at the Histadrut, Israel’s gigantic 
trade union, early today as usual. At sundown it 
would be the Sabbath, and for him and his family 
its holy observance would begin. Once the sun set 
he would not drive his car, do shopping, or any 
kind of work. He would pray at the synagogue or 
remain at home with his family reading the Torah, 
the Hebrew Bible. 

He stopped at the grocery store to pick up food 
for his wife who was already busy preparing the 
family’s meal. At sundown she, too, would not 
work anymore. When Aaron finally got home, the 
sun was just about to set. He sat down with his fam- 
ily and began to read aloud from the 137th Psalm: 


How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a foreign land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 

If I set not Jerusalem 

Above my chiefest joy. 
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Persecution of the Jews 


As. Aaron read that passage, he remembered the 
last night he had spent with his parents. He was 
twelve. His family lived in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
It was 1938, the year Nazi Germany invaded 
Czechoslovakia. 

Aaron’s father was a successful businessman. 
He owned a large merchandise store and was also 
a director of a bank. Aaron admired his father and 
was confident that he, too, would be as successful 
as his father someday. 

The members of the family observed the Sabbath 
with a deep devotion. Even though Aaron’s father 
was a good businessman, all thoughts of business 
were put aside that day. Aaron’s family were very 
close to each other, and they practiced their religion 
together. In a sense, religion and family life were 
one for them since many religious observances took 
place at home or were related to the family. 

That winter Aaron would be 13 years old, and it 
would be time for his Bar Mitzvah. The Bar Mitz- 
vah was a ceremony marking the change from 
childhood to adulthood for the Jews. In prepara- 
tion for the ceremony, Aaron had to be able to read 
from the Torah. After he had completed the cere- 
mony, he would be admitted to the synagogue as 
an adult Jew. Aaron’s mother had already begun 
thinking about inviting all the friends and relatives, 
deciding what foods to prepare, and taking care of 
other details. In the evenings his father sat down 
and discussed the Talmud, the laws of the Jews 
based on the Bible, and Jewish history with him. 

The Nazi invasion had ended all that. That winter 
the terrifying cry of Nazi police sirens tore through 
the town. One Friday night, as his father read the 
Torah to them, there was a violent pounding on the 
door. “Open up! Open up! Police!” 

His father did not rise to answer the door until 
he had finished reading the psalm. Aaron’s face 
turned pale with fear. His father finished the pas- 
sage and placed the Torah in Aaron’s trembling 
hands. Then he walked to the door. 





During World War Il, Jews were perse- 
cuted and driven out of their homes tn 
Europe. Here Nazi squadrons round up 
Jews from the ghettos to take them to 
concentration camps. After World War 
|| many Jews attempted to come to Pal- 
estine. Because of immigration restric- 
tions, illegal landings were made at 
night. 


The police took Aaron and his family from the 
house. They became separated, and Aaron never 
saw his parents again. He did not know if they were 
killed that night or died in the gas chambers of a 
concentration camp. All that he knew was that he 
was fortunate to have survived the mud and starva- 
tion and beatings for seven years. 

The Nazis believed that the Jews were an inferior 
race and should be destroyed. In Europe, after Hit- 
ler came to power, Jewish shops were boycotted, 
their property was confiscated, and they were 
beaten and imprisoned. Finally, they were system- 
atically slaughtered. Six million Jews were killed 
by the Nazis. 


Westernizing Israel 


After Aaron had finished reading the psalm to his 
own family, he sat quietly, recalling his early days 
in Israel. He had come to Palestine in 1947 from a 
displaced persons camp in Europe. He was deter- 
mined to help in the founding of a Jewish nation to 
save the Jews from further persecution. But the 
British still controlled Palestine, and they limited 
the number of Jews who could enter. Because the 
Arabs owned the land and had lived there for cen- 
turies, the British feared that if the Jews came in 
unlimited numbers, war would break out. 
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Barracks were set up for immigrants 
coming to Palestine before World War II. 
They lived in barracks such as these until 
they could find other homes and work 
enough to support them. 


At that time hundreds of Jews traveled to Pales- 
tine without the papers that would allow them to 
enter legally. They simply hoped that somehow 
they would find a way to stay. Early one morning 
the ship on which Aaron sailed cast anchor in the 
Mediterranean Sea several hundred yards from the 
Palestinian shore. Lifeboats, filled with people, were 
set down to try to make a landing without being 
seen. It was still dark, and there were no sounds 
except the call of night birds and the waves break- 
ing against the sandy beach. The moon came out 
from behind the dark clouds and cast a luminous 
glow on the men and women in the boats. For a 
moment they looked like the ghosts of ancient Jews 
returning to Israel. But they were not ghosts, and 
they might be seen by British sentries along the 
shore. They prayed for the moon to disappear. 

When the boats beached on the sand, the people 
were picked up by a man named Haim and were 
taken to a kibbutz in Galilee. Aaron stayed at the 
kibbutz for a month, but decided to leave because 
he was a businessman not a farmer. He had come 
to Palestine not to establish a new way of life, but 
to restore an old one destroyed by the war. He had 
suffered enough when he was in the concentration 
camp. He wanted to have a home of his own in the 
city, not to share a dormitory in the country. He 
also wanted to raise his children to follow closely 
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the laws of the Torah. He remembered how his 
family religiously observed the Sabbath. On the 
kibbutz everyone continued to work, plowing and 
watering. Most importantly, Aaron wanted to have 
a family and live as his family had lived in Europe. 
That was impossible on a kibbutz. 

Aaron talked to Haim about these things, and 
Haim understood. “We Zionists,” Haim said, “have 
a way of describing the situation. We were ‘pulled,’ 
but you were ‘pushed.’ We came to Palestine be- 
cause we had certain ideals that ‘pulled’ us here. 
But you were ‘pushed’ out of Europe by death and 
persecution.” 

Aaron agreed. 

Aaron went to Tel Aviv to live. Like most Israelis, 
he liked city life. There he joined the Histadrut. It 
was more than simply a trade union because it 
united national Jewish aspirations with those of 
labor. It was founded in the 1920s to help find work 
for Jews. Its members strove to establish a Jewish 
nation in Palestine. The Jews also wanted Israel 
to become a westernized, industrial nation. The 
union accumulated a great amount of money and 
invested it to help create many industries, including 
steel mills and chemical plants. Today its shiplines 
carry products all over the world. Aaron found 
himself working in a little office where he helped 
Jews like himself immigrate to Israel and referred 
them to Histadrut trade schools where they could 
learn new trades or skills. Many Jews had to be 
retrained because there was often no need in Israel 
for their old skills. His rise in the union was fast. 
He helped to develop a health insurance program 
and to organize welfare and youth movements. 
These were all new in the Middle East, and the Jews 
who had lived in Arab countries were grateful 
when they received unemployment compensation. 
In their old countries, if they could not work, they 
starved. But in Israel, no one starved. Finally, Aaron 
became the manager of one of Israel’s largest steel 
plants. It was owned by the Histadrut and was one 
of the first in the Middle East. 

Aaron worked long hours for the Histradrut. 
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He liked it, not only because he was a high official, 
but because he was helping to transform Israel into 
an industrial nation. The Histadrut provided health 
care and hospitals, trained workers for industrial 
jobs, and taught organization and efficiency to 
peoples that had never known them. It was bring- 
ing European ideas to the Middle Eastern Jews. 


The Military : 


Aaron was also a colonel in the Israeli army. He 
was determined that the Jews would never suffer 
again as they had in Europe. When Israel was es- 








Above, a girl in the Israeli army stands 
guard. In Israel men and unmarried 
women who have reached the age of 18 
are drafted. They must serve in the army, 
navy, or air force. Below, Israeli soldiers 
dance at the Wailing Wall. During the 
Six-Day War in 1967, Israeli soldiers 
drove out the Arabs and took control of 
Jerusalem. Today Jews go to the Wailing 
Wall to lament their sufferings and to 


pray. 


tablished, many people thought it would not last 
long as a nation. The Jews had to withstand con- 
stant attacks from the Arabs. But the Israelis proved 
themselves good soldiers by defeating an Arab inva- 
sion and twice invading Egypt. Israel was victorious 
each time in only a few days. 

Jews had come to Palestine in large numbers be- 
fore World War II. After the war, the United Na- 
tions divided Palestine between the Arabs and the 
Jews, but the Arabs felt that it was unjust that half 
their country had been given to strangers. They felt 
it was really their land because their ancestors had 
lived there for centuries. When Israel declared her 
independence in 1948, the Arabs invaded Israel 
from all sides. But the Israelis fought courageously 
and won a victory. 

But in 1956 the Egyptians took control of the 
Suez Canal and prohibited Israel from using the 
canal. Soon after that, the French, British, and 
Israelis launched a surprise attack on Egypt. They 
recaptured the canal in a few days, but interven- 
tion by the United States and Russia made them 
withdraw. 

Because of continued attacks on each other, rela- 
tions were still strained between the Arabs and 
Israelis. Finally, in 1967, Egypt blockaded Elath 
and threatened Israel with war. Once again, the 
United States stepped in to mediate the crisis. 

While the United States was negotiating with 
Israel and Egypt, Israel made a surprise attack on 
the Egyptian air force, destroyed it, and then in- 
vaded the Sinai Peninsula. Again Israel was victo- 
rious, this time in six days. By taking such actions, 
the Israelis hoped to prevent any future attacks on 
them by the Egyptians. The army had again main- 
tained Israeli independence. 

But the army was important to Aaron in still an- 
other way. Almost half the population of Israel was 
Middle Eastern. Middle Eastern Jews were dark 
skinned, they dressed in robes, and they were Ara- 
bic in their culture. Aaron feared that Israel would 
become like the rest of the Middle East instead of 
like Europe. But in Israel everyone was drafted into 
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the army—men and women, Jews from other Mid- 
dle Eastern countries, Jews from Europe, and Jews 
born in Israel—and there they learned Hebrew and 
a skill or trade useful to the economy. They came 
to accept the values of the Israelis. 

Aaron was pleased that all the different Jews that 
made up the nation of Israel were beginning to be- 
come a nation of one identity. As his family sat at 
the dinner table, Aaron led them in prayer, thank- 
ing God for the food and for making them Jews. 
Tonight he would go to the synagogue for prayer. 
Tomorrow he would go again to fulfill his duty as a 
Jew. 
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The Middle Eastern Jew 





Daud rose sleepily as the sun filled his crowded 
little two-room house on his farm near Haifa. 

At a nearby village, Yusuf, Daud’s 14-year-old 
son, attended school. Yusuf was still in the house, 
late again for school. His sister Mariam was busy 
helping her mother do the laundry and clean the 
house. Daud had promised the teacher that Yusuf 
would not be late again, but his promise had been 
half-hearted. 

“These people,” he said to himself, “live such 
difficult lives. They run their lives by the ticking of 
clocks. They should work when they need to or 
feel like it, and go places when they need to or feel 
like it. But no, they are like machines. They do not 
live their own lives.” 

Daud remembered his life in Yemen. The Arabs 
lived on the desert and traveled peacefully across 
the land in small nomadic tribes. Some, like Daud, 
chose to live in cities and work as craftsmen. Boys 
in the family often followed their father’s occupa- 
tion. Girls were taught to be good wives and to stay 
at home—there was no law that they had to attend 
school, and there were few schools. Daud felt it had 
been an easy life, and felt sad that it no longer 
existed for him and his family. 
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Before European Jews immigrated to 
Palestine, much of the land was trav- 
eled by Arabs seeking pasture for their 
flocks. 
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Daud slipped out of bed and put on his brightly- 
colored robe. He reached over to a small wooden 
table and picked up the silver necklace that he had 
made more than 20 years before in his native Ye- 
men. As he put it on, he felt the silver swirls and 
deep blue lapis stones that he had set with delicate 
care. He loved the beautiful craftsmanship of hand- 
made things. He looked around his tiny room. Ev- 
erything in it had been made by hand. The bed, the 
table, the brass plate, the water pitcher and plates— 
all had been made and decorated by hand. These 
things were real to him because they had been 
made by people instead of machines. 


Two Cultures at Odds 


He did not understand Joseph Cohen. Joseph was a 
sabra—a Jew born in Israel after its establishment 
as a nation in 1948. Other Jews had been born in 
other countries, and later immigrated to Israel in 
search of a homeland. Joseph had a summer home 
in the village where he spent his vacations. The 





rest of the year he lived in Haifa where he worked 
from morning until night in an accountant’s office. 
All day he wrote letters and talked to people. He 
never made anything he could use or wear. He and 
his family bought drab-colored clothes and plastic- 
or formica-covered furniture. Joseph never wore 
necklaces and his wife bought hers in department 
stores. 

Daud frowned. He did not wish to be like the 
native-born Israelis. He was a Jew born in one of 
the Middle Eastern countries. He was from Yemen 
where he and his parents’ families had lived for 
centuries before Israel was founded. 

Like many Middle Eastern Jews, Daud had liked 
living in the city in his native Yemen where he 
made silver jewelry in his home. He liked to make 
things with his own hands, and he had only him- 
self to satisfy. He worked hard at his craft, some- 
times almost twenty hours a day, and sold the 
jewelry in the street market. If he wanted to do 
something else, however, he would not work at all. 

Daud had not changed his way of working when 
he came to Israel. Joseph Cohen thought that Daud 
was lazy, but Daud knew that he was not. 

Dressed now in their traditional Yemeni robes, 
Daud and Yusuf walked to the village school. The 
teacher, dressed in European clothes, met them at 
the door and welcomed them in Hebrew, the lan- 
guage every sabra in Israel spoke. 

It was important that all teachers in Israel speak 
Hebrew because of Israel’s desire to establish itself 
as a separate nation—different from the other 
Arabic countries of the Middle East. The sabras in 
Israel wanted their own identity and wanted their 
children to have that same sense of nationalism. 

Daud returned the teacher’s greeting in Hebrew. 
When the teacher spoke, it was hard for Daud to 
understand her because Hebrew was not his native 
language. 

“Yusuf is late again,” she reminded Daud. 

“I know. I'll try to get him here on time from now 
on,” Daud replied. But both Daud and the teacher 
knew that Yusuf would be late again. 
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A Yemeni craftsman displays his hand- 
crafted jewelry and metal work. 
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“Mariam is not in school today. Is she sick?” 

“No, she had to help her mother today with the 
cooking and washing.” 

The teacher looked directly at Daud. “I have told 
you again and again that she cannot stay home 
from school unless she is sick. It is against the law.” 

“But honored teacher,” replied Daud, “it is you 
sabras who have made the laws, not us. You do not 
understand our ways. You are a sabra and want 
our children to be like yours. It is not our way for 
girls to go to school. They belong at home where 
they must learn how to become wives and 
mothers.” 

The teacher had had this conversation many 
times before with the Jews who had come from 
other Middle Eastern countries. But the teacher 
knew that tomorrow Mariam would be in school. 
Mariam was attending school more and more fre- 
quently since her family had moved to the village. 
She was beginning to want to attend school, al- 
though at first she respected her parents’ wishes that 
she stay home and learn to be a good Arabic wife. 
She was even beginning to wear European dresses, 
even though her parents wore Yemeni robes. 

Daud left Yusuf with the teacher and walked to 
the fields he was farming. He lived on a moshav, 
a cooperative farm where each individual owned 








On May 14, 1948, the British mandate 
ended, and Israel became a nation. On 
that day in Tel Aviv, Jews crowded the 
streets in celebration. Flying high above 
them is Israel's flag with the star of 
David, an ancient Jewish symbol. 


his own land and home, but bought equipment 
and marketed produce cooperatively. Daud did not 
like farming. In his native Yemen only peasants 
farmed, and he was a craftsman. But in Israel he 
was unable to make a living as a silversmith. People 
bought machine-made jewelry instead. But at least 
the moshav was better than a kibbutz, he thought. 
Families who lived on kibbutzim did not live to- 
gether as families. The children lived together, 
separated from their parents. Kibbutzniks did not 
own their own land or homes, they didn’t have any- 
thing. He would never go to a kibbutz. 


A New Nation 


Daud had not wanted to leave Yemen. He loved his 
life there. But when Israel was established as a new 
nation in 1948, fierce fighting broke out between 
the Arabs and the Israelis. The Arabs felt that the 
Israelis had stolen their land, and the Israelis felt 
that they were defending their ancient homeland. 
There was talk of Arabs attacking the Jews in his 
own town in Yemen, and Daud began to think that 
it was dangerous to remain. A Zionist from Pales- 
tine came to his town and warned Jews of the 
dangers of staying. He told them of the land that 
awaited them in the new Jewish nation. 
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In the late nineteenth century, a young 
scholar came to Palestine from Lithuania 
in Europe. His name was Eliezer Perl- 
mann. He settled in Jerusalem and 
changed his name to Ben-Yehuda. It 
was his dream to revive Hebrew as a 
spoken language. He promised himself 
he would speak only Hebrew. Even 
though his wife did not know a word 
of Hebrew, he kept that promise. Ben- 
Yehuda and his followers revived Hebrew 
and made it a modern language. They 
used the roots of Hebrew words to make 
new words. The Hebrew Bible had a vo- 
cabulary of 7,704 words. Now there are 
almost 50,000 words in Hebrew. 
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Daud was hesitant about leaving, but when he 
was told of Operation Magic Carpet—transporta- 
tion by airlift—he remembered the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, “They that wait upon the Lord .. . 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” By the end 
of the airlift in 1950, almost every Jew from Yemen 
had been brought to Israel. In fact, within three 
years, Israel’s population doubled from the immi- 
gration of Jews from Arabic countries. The Jewish 
population, which was almost entirely European at 
the time of Israel’s founding, was now half Middle 
Eastern. 

At age 30, Daud arrived in Israel with the hope 
that he would be settling in a land where being a 
Jew would not be a problem for him. He expected 
to practice his craft as a silversmith, but the hand- 
made jewelry he loved to make was not in demand. 

So Daud lived in a refugee camp where he was 
trained to work as a construction laborer. He also 
attended a government school where he was taught 
Hebrew—the language of Israel. 

He moved to Haifa where he met and married a 
Yemeni woman. Daud got a construction job. He 
was unhappy with this and again returned to the 
craft he had learned in his native land. But when 
he finally realized that he could not succeed with 
his craft, he borrowed money to buy farm land. 
He moved his wife and his three children. 

Yusuf had entered the classroom and was sitting 
at his wooden desk. The boy next to him was a 





On this street in Tel Aviv, you can see 
Jews from all over the world. They come 
to Israel with their own customs, lan- 
guages, and distinctive looks to form a 
nation of one people. 





Moroccan Jew, the little girl to his left was a sabra, 
and the girl with long blond braids was from Ger- 
many. The only thing the children all had in com- 
mon was that they lived in Israel and were Jewish. 
But school would help make them Israelis by giving 
them a common language and culture. 

It was time for the Hebrew lesson. Because the 
Jews who had come to Israel spoke so many differ- 
ent languages, their children had to be taught a 
common tongue. 

The teacher began to speak in her gentle Hebrew 
accent. “Hebrew is the ancient language of the 
Jews,” she began, “but Jews had stopped using it as 
an everyday language centuries ago.” 


A Need for Change 


When Daud returned home from his fields, he sat 
near a wall in the shade to rest. He had many wor- 
ries about his family and his life in Israel. His chil- 
dren, he feared, were abandoning their Middle 
Eastern ways. All his friends were Yemeni Jews 
with whom he spoke Arabic and drank rich roasted 
coffee in the afternoons. His children’s friends were 
mostly Europeans or sabras who spoke only 
Hebrew with one another. His children had few 
friends with whom they spoke Arabic. Ibn Said was 
Yusuf’s only Middle Eastern friend, and together 
they spoke Hebrew. Daud was afraid that Yusuf 
would forget Arabic. 

Daud was especially fearful that his children 
would grow up to ignore the traditional Jewish laws 
found in the Talmud. He was raised to respect the 
law, but in Israel he felt his neighbors wanted 
him to abandon his old ways. He did not want to 
change, but sometimes he felt to change would be 
the easiest way for him to live in Israel. 

The ancient law of Shemittah said that every 
seventh year, all land should remain uncultivated 
for one year. God had told Moses, an ancient leader 
of the Jews, “Six years thou shalt sow thy land, and 
shalt gather the fruits thereof: But the seventh year 
thou shalt let it rest and lie still.” 
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The farm which Daud had purchased last year 
had been farmed for six years. Next year would be 
the seventh, and Daud had decided that he would 
let it remain uncultivated according to the law. A 
man employed by the government to help immi- 
grants learn farming pleaded with Daud not to let 
his land remain uncultivated. What would he do 
for money? But money did not matter to Daud; fol- 
lowing the ancient law did. 

Daud’s eldest son, a student at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, argued with his father. “It 
made sense, father, when we were herders to let the 
land lie fallow on the seventh year. But now we 
have knowledge of modern farming techniques, 
and we have fertilizers to keep the soil rich. The 
idea of not farming next year is nonsense.” 

Daud did not look at his son or change his 
solemn expression when he spoke. “It does not 
matter whether it makes sense according to your 
modern ideas. It is the law of the Torah, and the 
law shall not be broken.” 

His eldest son knew that his father would not 
break the law, and his stubborn ways sometimes 
angered him. But there were other ways to farm 
without breaking the law. He said to his father, 
“Do what your neighbors do. Set aside a small 
corner of your fields, and let them lie uncultivated 
as a token for the rest of the farm. That way you 
are stil! respecting the law. If you do otherwise, our 
neighbors will laugh at us and call us fools for 
wasting the land.” 

Daud did not reply to his son. He walked silently 
outside and looked at the ancient land before him. 
Ancient kings and prophets had walked the same 
earth and breathed the same air as he. Had the earth 
or air changed so much? They were the same now 
as they had been then. Should not the old law then 
be respected? 

Daud returned to his home and sat without 
speaking. The next year he plowed and planted his 
fields but set aside a small corner which he did not 
plant. The harvest was rich, but Daud was not 


happy. 


The Sabra 





Zvi walked with his father Haim to the top of the 
small, grassy hill overlooking the kibbutz. They 
sat silently for a while on a carved stone bench. 
Then Haim began to speak. 

“When I first came to Palestine,” he said to his 
son Zvi, “I used to come here and watch the silent 
night come to this barren valley. But the valley is 
not barren any longer. There are huge citrus groves 
and wheat fields that stretch for miles. Now the 
nights are no longer silent, for the noise from the 
kibbutz has changed all that.” 

Zvi looked across the kibbutz and saw the adult 
dwellings that had been constructed, the play areas 
for the children, a modern museum which con- 
tained objects that told of the history of the Jews, 
and an air-raid shelter. In the distance he saw a 
small factory. 

Zvi laughed. “I thought you kibbutzniks were 
farmers.” 

“We are, but our children are not.” 

Zvi looked away. Like his father, he was dedi- 
cated to Israel, but he did not have the spirit of sac- 
rifice that his father had. He liked to think that he 
was a practical man, not a dreamer. He had left the 
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In a laboratory on a kibbutz, a woman 
checks the quality of orange juice before 
it is bottled. Orange juice is a leading 
export of Israel. 


On a kibbutz women whose assignment 
is child care eat their lunch with the 
children in the children’s dormitory. 
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kibbutz to enter the army when he was 16. After 
serving in the army, he decided not to return to the 
kibbutz. Industry was the wave of the future of 
Israel, not farming, he thought. 

“The kibbutz is modernizing, I see,” Zvi said. 
“That is good,” he continued. “You must be hap- 
pier living in houses rather than dormitories. I think 
things are improving a lot here.” 

Haim thought back to the beginning of the kib- 
butz, to the hard work and the sense of equality 
that had been a part of their lives. “I do not know 
if things have improved. Maybe they have just 
changed,” he said sadly. 

When Zvi left the kibbutz to drive home to Elath, 
he thought about his father and his way of life. 
They both loved the land, but they loved it dif- 
ferently. Haim wanted to grow crops on it with his 
hands, and Zvi wanted to build cities and factories 
on it with machines. 

Zvi was an engineer, and the trip to Elath was a 
pleasant journey for him. He drove through the 
desert lands of the Negev, and he realized the im- 
portance of his work. He drove past many miles of 
fertile farmland which had been reclaimed by engi- 
neers like himself. 

Water was the most important resource in the 
desert, and Zvi had helped bring water to the fertile 
parts of the Negev. When his father had come to 
Palestine, the Negev was traveled by wandering 
Bedouin tribesmen. They grazed their sheep and 
goats and depended on the sparse rainfall for the 
few crops they raised. 

Every drop of water had to be saved in the desert. 
Sewage was purified. In Elath, Zvi helped construct 
a desalinization plant which converted the salt 
water of the Red Sea into fresh water. Now he was 
manager of the plant. In 1965 Zvi went to Tel Aviv 
to help work out a master plan to bring water to the 
Negev. A huge 108-inch concrete pipe was laid to 
conduct water from Lake Tiberias, near Haim’s kib- 
butz, to the Negev. 

Zvi was nearing Elath after a long drive. Elath 
was a port city which arose from the sandy desert 








Land in the dry Negev has been irrigated. 
Here the soil is fertile enough to grow 
beets. 


Elath is a port city. In the background in 
front of the mountains is the new harbor. 
The modern Hotel Red Rock is on the 
right. Elath also has many modern apart- 
ment buildings. 





shore like a flowering cactus. In 1949 it was only 
an isolated army post swept by desert winds. Now 
it was a major port city. Much of Israel’s foreign 
trade went through this busy city, especially since 
Israel began to mine copper and build chemical and 
steel plants in the Negev. The development of this 
little city surrounded by rough mountains and slop- 
ing hills was no accident. Israel was the first coun- 
try in the Middle East to become industrialized, 
and it needed a major sea outlet besides Haifa on 
the Mediterranean. Since Egypt had closed the Suez 
Canal to Israeli trade, Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba 
was the only port leading to the Indian Ocean. 


The Sabra’s Sabbath 


Zvi pulled his car into the driveway of his small 
house. It would take Zvi many years to pay for the 
house, but it was important for him to own his own 
home. It gave him a chance to be alone with his 
family after work. 

It was Friday. Throughout Israel, public trans- 
portation, stores, movie houses, and cafes were 
closing for the Sabbath. 

“Is dinner ready yet?’”’ Zvi asked his wife. 

“Not quite,” replied his wife. “Will you set the 
candles on the table?” 

Zvi got the candles from the closet and placed 
them on the table with the white table cloth. He 
led the family in prayer and thanked God for giving 
them food and making them Jews. Then Zvi’s wife 
served dinner. 

The meal was filling, and Zvi wondered if he 
should go to the synagogue for evening prayer. He 
had not been there for a long time. He was feeling 
tired and could not decide. 

The telephone rang, and a neighbor asked Zvi 
and his wife to come over for a game of bridge. 

Zvi called to his wife. “It was the Goldsteins. I 
told them we would go to their home in an hour to 
play cards. We'll go to the Saturday service at the 
synagogue tomorrow if it rains. But if it’s nice, I 
would like to go on an archeological dig.” 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. It may be used like any 
dictionary. 

Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the 
word, between parentheses. The mark ” is placed after a syllable with an accent, as in ab bre vi ate (a bré’ vé At). 
(From Thorndike Barnhart Beginning Dictionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright © 1968 
by Scott, Foresman and Company). 


a hat, cap e let, best © Ino, sroel'e u_ cup, butter 2 represents: 
a age, face é equal, be 6 open, go u_ full, put a in about 
a care, air ér term, learn 6 order, all u rule, move e in taken 
a father, far oi oil, voice a use, music i in April 
i it, pin ou house, out o in lemon 
i ice, five u in circus 


Aarif, YaHya (4 réf’, yd ya) 
Aaron (a ran’) 

Abu Bakr (a bu bak’ ér) 
Abu Duhuur (a bii dit” hiir) 
Abu Talib (a bii ta’ lib) 
Adnaan (ad’ nan) 

agate (ag’ at) 

Al-Bath (al bath’) 

Aleppo (4 lep’ 3) 

Allah (al 1a’) 

al-Walid (al wa léd’) 

Anu (a’ nii) 

Aqaba (ak’ a ba) 


Badr (bed’ er) 

Bar Mitzvah (bar mits’ va) 
bedouin (bed’ a wan) 

Beni Hashim (be né hash’ am) 
Bu Layl (bi lal) 

burghul (bér’ hiil) 


caliph (ka’ lof) 
carnelian (kar nél’ yan) 


Damascus (dad mas’ kus) 
Daud (di iid’) 


Elath (é’ lath) 

Elias (€’ lé as) 

Enki (en’ ké) 

Enlil (en’ lil) 
Euphrates (a fra’ téz) 


Feisal, Habib (fa’ sal, ha bib) 


Haifa (hi’ fa) 

Haim (hi’ am) 

Hamdun, Mustafa (héim’ dun, 
mu sta’ fa) 


Hawran (hou’ ran) 
Histadrut (his ta drat’) 
Homs (héms) 


Ibn Said (ib’ n sa éd’) 
Idlib (id’ lib) 
Igmil-Sin (ig’ mil sin) 


Jamil (ja mél’) 
Jerusalem (ja ri” sa lam) 
jinn (jin) 

Josef (yu’ sof) 


Kaaba (kab’ a) 
Khadija (ha dé’ yd) 
khan (kan) 

kibbutz (ki’ buts) 
Koran (ka ran’) 


laban (le’ ben) 
Lagash (la “gash) 
lapis lazuli (lap a slaz’ a 1é) 


Mesopotamia (mes 0 po 
tam’ yd) 

millenium (ma len’ é am) 

minaret (min a ret’) 

mosaic (m6 za“ ik) 

mosque (mask) 

Mu’awiya (mii 4° wi ya) 

muezzin (mti ez’ n) 

Muhammad (m6 ham’ med) 

mukhtar (muk’ tar) 


Nanna (na’ na) 

Negev (ne’ gev) 
Ninkilim (nin’ kal im) 
Nuuri (nii’ ré) 


pogrom (pa’ grdm) 


psalm (sdm) 


Quraish (ka rish) 
Quwatli (kii wat’ 1é) 


Ramadan (ram a dan’) 


Sabbath (sa’ bath) 

sabra (sd’ brd) 

Salim (sd lam’) 

Saraaqab (sd ra’ kab) 

sheikh (shék) 

Shemittah (sha’ mé ta) 

Shishekly, Adib (shi shek’ 1é, 
a dib) 

souk (suk) 

Sumer (si’ mer) 


Talmud (tél’ mad) 

Tel Aviv (tel a’ vév) 

Tell al ‘Ubaid (tel al ti bid’) 
Tell Toqaan (tel to kan’) 
Tiberias (ti bér’ é as) 
Tigris (ti’ gris) 

Torah (t6r’ a) 


‘Umar Qabbina (u mar 
ka’ bé na) 
Ur (ér) 


Ur-Nammu (ér nam’ mi) 
Warsaw (wor’ sd) 
Yathrib (yath’ rib) 
Yemen (yem’ en) 

Yusuf (yii’ sof) 

ziggurat (zig’ a rat) 


Zionist (zi’ a nast) 
Zvi (zvé) 
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death—63 
empire—55, 61-63 
Amina, Muhammad’s 
mother—39 
Anu, Sumerian god—27 
Arabia— 
climate—33 
Muslim conquest of— 
53-54 
Arabic language—121 
Arabs— 
conversion of—53 
Jews and—77-78 
life of —32-63 
tribal feuds—63 
wars with Israel—112-114 
archeology—5-6, 7, 10, 17 
Armenia, trade with Ur—20 
armies— 
Israeli—112-114 
Sumerian—28-29 
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Badr, battle of—47, 49 
bar mitzvah—108 
Bedouin— 
conversion to Islam—49-50 
life style—33-38 
in Negev—124 
beggars, in Aleppo market—67 
Beni Hashim, clan—39 
blood feud, Bedouin—34-35 
boats, Sumerian—5-6, 8, 20 
bread, Syrian—90 
breakfast, Syrian—82, 91 
buildings— 
in Aleppo—61, 67-68, 80 
in Ur—10-14 
Bu Layl, tribe—72 
burial— 
Muslim—63 
Sumerian—7-10 
businessmen, Syrian—82, 84-86 


Cairo, Mecca trade—37 
caliphs—55-63 
camels— 
Bedouin—33-34 
Muhammad’s—46 
caravan—36 
canals, in Ur—14, 15 
caravan trade, Mecca and—36-37 
carts, Sumerian—7-8, 20 
cemeteries, in Ur—7 
chariots, war—28-29 
children— 
kibbutz—106 
in Ur—24 
China, trade with Aleppo—60 
Christians, Muhammad and—41, 
53-54 
city life—see urban life 
clans, Bedouin—34-35 
cleansing, Muslim-54, 58 
clothing, Syrian peasants’—95 
coffee house—86 
Cohen, Joseph, sabra—116-117 
cooking room— 
in Tell Toqaan—72 
in Ur—19 
cotton—73, 97 
courts— 
in Syrian village—76 
in Ur—29 
courtyards— 
in Aleppo—82 
in Tell Toqaan—71-72 
in Ur—18-19 


cylinder seals—13 
Czechoslovakia—108-109 


dairy, in Ur—19 
Damascus— 
cotton mills—73 
life in—57-59 
Mecca trade with—37 
Muslim capital—56, 57-59 
palace at—61-63 
Daud, Yemeni Jew—115-122 
demons—38 
ditches, in Ur—15 
domestic animals— 
Bedouin—33, 35 
in Sumer—6, 16, 19 
in Syria—73, 90-92, 95 


education— 
in Israel—93, 117-118 
Muslim-59 


in Syria—86-88, 91-93 
in Ur—21, 22=24 
Egypt— 
trade with Mecca—37 
wars with Israel—113-114, 
125 
Elath—113, 124-125 
Elias, tourist guide—86 
Enki, Sumerian god—27 
Enlil, Sumerian god—27, 31 
entertainment— 
in Tell Toqaan—96 
in Ur—16, 30 
equality, Zionist aim—102-106 
Euphrates River—3 


families and family life— 
Bedouin—34-35 
of Jews in Europe—104-106, 
108-109 
of Middle Eastern 
Jews—117-121 
in Syria—82-84, 89-97 
in Ur—24 
farming— 
in Arabia—35-37 
in Israel—118-124 
im Ur—15=16 
fasts, Muslim—54 
Fatima, Muhammad’s 
daughter—54 
Feisal, Habib, merchant—82-86 
Feisal, Jamil—83-84 
fishing, Ubaidian—6 


foods, in Ur—17 
fuel, for Syrian peasants—91 


garbage disposal, in Ur—17 
ghetto, Warsaw—100-103 
girls— 
in Syrian village—93, 95 
Yemeni Jewish—115, 118 
gods—26-27, 28, 31, 38 
Goldstein, Joseph—125 
government— 
Bedouin—34-35 
Sumerian—24, 27-30 
‘in Syrian village—75 
in Ur—24-25 
graves, in Ur—7-10 


laifta—lO4 17 
Haim, Zionist—99-106, 110-111, 
123-124 
Hamdun, Mustafa—79, 83 
Hebrew language—114, 117, 120, 
PALL 
Histadrut—107 
operations—111-112 
Hitler, Adolf—109 
Homs, cotton mills—73 
horses, Bedouin—33 
houses— 
in Aleppo—82 
in Tell Toqaan—71-72 
Ubaidian—5-6 
in Ur—18-19 


Ibn Said—121 
Idlib—69 
idols, in the Kaaba—38, 52 
Igmil-Sin, scribe—22-24 
India— 
Aleppo trade with—60 
Mecca trade with—37 
Ur trade with—17, 20 
industry— 
in Israel—124-125 
in Syrian cities—73 
in Ur—19-21 
inn, in Ur—13, 16 
Iraq, Muslims conquer—56 
Islam— 
beliefs—59 
defined—41 
growth of—49-54 
people of—32-63 
worship—49, 54 
Israel—98-125 
army—112-114 
foreign trade—125 
people of—81, 98-125 
Syria and—78 
wars with Arabs—78, 112-114 


westernizing—109-112 
Jews—98-125 
Arabs and—77-78 
European, in Israel—107-114 
in Medina—46 
Middle Eastern, in Israel— 
113, 115-122 
Muhammad and—41, 46-47, 
53-54 
Nazi treatment of—108-109 
persecution—102, 108-109 
Quraish alliance—50 
jinn—38 
Josef—79-81 


Kaaba, temple—38, 46 
Muhammad prays 


beside—41 
Muslim worship at—42, 
50-54 


pagan worship at—42, 43 
Khadija, Muhammad’s 
wife—39-40 
conversion—42 
death—45 
khans, Aleppo—66 
kibbutz—99-106, 110-111, 119, 
123-124 
commune—102-103 
life style—104-106 
organization—104-106 
king, Sumerian—24-31 
tomb—8 
kitchen— 
in Tell Toqaan—72 
in Ur—19 
Koran—54 
as Muslim law—58-59 
revelation of—41 


Lagash—28 
land, redistribution in Syria—72 
landlords, in Syria—72, 93-95 
law— 

Muslim—58 

in Syria—76 

in Ur—29-30 
Levi, Mr.—103 
literature, Sumerian—31 


Mariam—115, 118 
markets— 
in Aleppo—60-61, 66-68, 
84-86 
in Syrian villages—69-70 
in Ur—16, 17 
marriage, in Syria—83 
meals, Syrian—82, 91, 93-95 
Mecca—36-37 


Muhammad’s return 
to—52-54 
pilgrimage to—43, 44, 51, 54 
medicine— 
Bedouin—34 
Sumerian—21 
in Syria—74 
Medina— 
Muhammad’s life in—45-47 
Muslim capital—54, 56 
Quraish attack on—50-51 
see also Yathrib 
Medinat al-Nebi—46 
merchants— 
Arabian—35-37 
Syrian—82-86 
traveling—74 
in Ur—20 
Mesopotamia, ancient—2-31 
climate—3-4 
mosaic, in Ur—10-11 
moshav—118-119 
mosques— 
Cordoba—52 
Damascus—57-58, 61 
first—46 
Isfahan—58 
Kairouan—49 
Tell Toqaan—76 
Mu’awiya, caliph—56-57 
muezzin—47, 55, 79, 88 
Muhammad— 
birth—39 
death—54 
flight to Yathrib—44 
life of—39-54 
marriage—39-40 
Quraish and—42-44 
vision of—40-41 
mukhtar—75-76 
music, in Ur—30 
Muslims— 
Jews and—46-47 
modern Syria—76 
religious duties of —54 


Nanna, Sumerian god—14, 
25-28, 31 

Nazis, Jews and—108-109 

Negev—124-125 

New Year, Sumerian—26 

Ninkilim, Sumerian goddess—15 

nomads, Bedouin—33 

Nuuri, Sheikh—93 


oases—33, 35 
Oldstein, Jacob—102-103 


oven, in Ur—13 


Palestine—104-106 
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British control—109-110 
Jewish settlement of—78 
Muslims conquer—56 
partition of—113 
Zionist objective—102-104 
peasants, Tell Toqaan—72, 73, 
89-97 
Persia, trade—17, 20, 60, 61 
Persian Gulf—3 
poetry, Sumerian—31 
pogroms—101 
police, Syrian rural—75-76 
pottery, Ubaidian—5-6 
Prague, Nazis in—108-109 


prayers— 
call) to—47,, 55163779) 88 
Muslim—54 


priests, in Ur—25-27 
Prophet—see Muhammad 


queen, tomb—9 
Quraish, Mecca tribe—39 
conversion—53 An 
defeat of Muslims ~ 
48-49 
Muhammad and—42-44 
Muslim war with—47-51 
Quwatli, Shukri el- —85, 86, 94, 
97 


Rabinowitz, Mr.—101-102 
raiding— 
Bedouin—33-37 
Muslim—47 
Ramadan—54 
religion— 
Bedouin—38 
Islam—see Islam 
IM lSKAcl=— Oval O=tllee tty 
125 
Jewish—106, 108-109 
kibbutz and—106 
Muhammad—see [slam 
pagan Arabian—38, 42, 43 
in Syria—76-78 
Ubaidian—6 
in Ur—19, 25-28, 30, 31 
Russia—113 
trade with Aleppo—60 


Sabbath— 
in Israel—107, 125 
Muslim—46 
Salim—79-81 
sanitation, in Ur—17 
Saraaqab—69, 70 
Scandinavia, Aleppo trade—60 
schools— 
in Israel—117-118 
in Syria—86-88, 91-93 
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in Ur—12-13, 21, 22-24 
scribes, in Ur—21, 22-24 
sheikhs— 

Bedouin—34 

Tell Toqaan—76 
Shemittah—121-122 
shepherds, of Tell Toqaan—73 
Shishekly, Adib—78, 80, 83, 87, 

88, 97 
shrines, home, in Ur—19, 27 
sleeping arrangements— 
kibbutz—104 

of Syrian peasants—92, 97 

in Ur—18-19 
slaves, in Ur—19 
Soloman, Aaron—107-114 
souks, Aleppo—66-68, 84-86 
Spain—60-63 
stables, in Ur—13 
Standard of Ur—10-11 
streets, in Ur—10-14, 16 
Suez Canal—113,-125 
Sumer—7-31 
Sumerians—7-31 

appearance—31 
surgery, Sumerian—21 
Syria—64-97 

climate—65 

European control—76-78 

history—76-78 

independence—78 

Israel and—78 

location—65 

Mecca trade with—37, 39-40 

Muslims conquer—56 | 

politics in—79-88, 94, 97 

village in—69-78 


tablets, clay writing—11-13 
Talmud—121 
tattoos—75 
tax, on nonbelievers—53-54 
teacher— 
in Syrian village—92 
in Ur—23-24 
Tel Aviv—111 
Tell al’Ubaid—5, 7 
tells—4-5, 7 
Tell Toqaan—69-78 
houses of—71-72 
life in—89-97 
temples— 
business operations—24, 25 
Kaaba—see Kaaba 
Muslim—see mosques 
Sumerian—13-14, 24, 25-27 
Tiberias, Lake—124 
Tigris River—3 
tools, Ubaidian—5-6 
Torah—107-108, 111-122 


tractors, in Syria—93-94 
trade— 

of Aleppo—60-61 

of Mecca—36-38 

of Ur—17 
trench warfare—50-51 
tribes— 

Bedouin—34-35 

in Mecca—39 

in Tell Toqaan—72, 76 


Ubaidians—5-6 
U.S.S.R.—113 
United Nations—113 
United States—113 
Ur—7-14, 15-31 
excavation of—7-14 
foreign relations— 28-29 
life in—15=31 
urban life— 
in Aleppo—60-61, 79-88 
in Damascus—60-61 
in Israel—117 
in Syria—86-88 
in Ur—15-31 
Ur-Nammu—13-14, 15 
death—30 


village life, in Syria—89-97 


wars— 
Arab-Israeli—78, 112-114 
early Muslim—47-51 
Sumerian—28 
wives— 
Syrian peasant—78-92, 
94-95 
Yemeni Jewish—115, 
117-121 
women— 
Bedouin—34 
in Israel—102-106, 115-121 
Muslim, in Aleppo—60-61 
Polish Jews—104-106 
Syrian peasant—78-92, 
94-95 
in Ur—24 
writing, Sumerian—12-13, 21, 23 


Yathrib— 
conversion to Islam—44-45 
see also Medina 
Yemen, Jews in—116-117, 
119-120 
Yusuf—115, 117-118, 120 


Ziggurat—13-14, 25-27 
Zionists—111 
in Eastern Europe—100-103 
in Israel—99-106 
Zvi, sabra—123-125 
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